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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of Sir James Campbell of Ardkinglas. 
Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1832. Colburn and Bentley. : 

Tus is a curious production, and of a very 
singular person, whose various adventures and 
length of years have afforded him much to tell 
in the way of amusing autobiography. He 
seems to belong to two generations ; a cadet 
and officer in the Seven Years’ War, we find 
him in these Memoirs, at the age of threescore 
and ten, marrying his fourth wife, like a 
patriarch of old; not to mention the woman 
Sassen, whom the French police gave him as a 
wife pro tem. when a dé¢enu to Bonaparte, and 
whose conjugal and maternal claims have been 
a source of no small uneasiness tohim. But 
the family affairs detailed in these volumes, 
however interesting to the writer, are not the 
parts likely to be most entertaining to the 
reader ; though it is but fair to state that they 
are not tediously dwelt upon in any instance. 
On the contrary, there is, we fancy, much 
more concealed than revealed in the narrative ; 
which we therefore take quantum valeat, and, 
looking to nothing beyond what is set down 
before us, proceed to follow its thread, and 
exhibit some of its many remarkable statements 
and piquant anecdotes. 

Of high Scottish lineage, both on his father 
and his mother’s side, Sir James Campbell, 
born in October 1745 old style, was the eldest 
son of seventeen children of Callander of Craig- 
forth ; and only succeeded to the name and 
title he now bears on the death of his cousin. 
german, Sir Alexander Campbell, about twenty 
years ago. He himself, as we have mentioned, 
married four wives, and had children by them 
all; so that we may consider this to be not the 
least prolific race in Scotland. His first lady 
was a Miss Forbes, whom he married at Geneva 
in 1769, and who died within two years, having 
had two children. His second was Miss Du- 
tens, in 1772, who only survived the birth of a 
daughter, and left Major Callander again a 
widower. His third wife was Lady Elizabeth 
Macdonell, sister of the Earl of Antrim, whom 
he married in Dublin in 1777, by whom he 
had six sons and daughters—two of the latter, 
Caroline and Frances, having married the late 
Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Sir James Graham. 
The fourth wife, the present Lady Campbell, 
80 made in 1815, was Miss Descot, the daughter 
of a Parisian banker, who also has several 
children to our bold and patriarchal baronet. 

We have noticed that the family history is 
not quite so entertaining as the more general 
anecdotes ; yet there is something so. charac- 
teristic in some of these matrimonial accounts, 
~ we will venture to begin our extracts with 


First Marriage.“ In a narrative which 
professes to be full and faithful, not merely as 
toevents and circumstances, but as to senti- 
ments and feelings, [ should sooner, perhaps, 
have made the confession that I have always 
had a tendre for the sex. It was not, however, 





until after I had been some time oppressed 
with the tedium and monotony of garrison- 
duty, that I seriously began to turn my atten- 
tion to the subject of matrimony. Under the 
influence of these prepossessions, I soon after- 
wards met with Christiana Forbes, the daughter 
of George Forbes, Esq. of Tiree, and sister to 
the paymaster-general of the forces at Minorca, 
who, after the ordinary course of events in 
matters of this kind, made me happy by the 
possession of her hand.” 

Second Marriage.—“ Soon after my arrival 
in England, I was promoted, in the ordinary 
course of seniority, to a lieutenant-colonelcy in 
the army, and with my usual frankness of 
acknowledgment, I must here confess that, 
during my stay in London, I entered with 
alacrity into all the gaieties and pleasures of 
the town. One evening at the opera, in com- 
pany with Colonel Stafford, who was generally 
known by the name of Count Stafford, a lady, 
whom neither of us knew, made a considerable 
impression upon me. Piqued by some obser- 
vation which fell from Colonel Stafford, I offer- 
ed him a wager, the amount of which I forget, 
that I should make her acquaintance in three 
days. She was accompanied by a lady some 
years older than herself ; and, at the end of the 
opera, I saw them enter a carriage distinguished 
by a lozenge. On this I gave a chairman a 
guinea, with the promise of a second, on his 
telling me next morning where the two ladies 
were set down, and to whom the carriage be- 
longed. Next morning, accordingly, I received 
the intelligence that the two ladies were the 
daughters of Mrs. Dutens, the widow of the 
jeweller of the court, who had been of French 
extraction, and had died some time before, 
leaving a considerable fortune, with a family 
of three children, consisting of a son and two 
daughters, I shall not fatigue the reader with 
a detail of the circumstances which arose out of 
this adventure. Suffice it to say that I won 
my wager of Colonel Stafford, and in ten days 
afterwards was married, by special license, at 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, to Henrietta 
Dutens, the younger of the two ladies who 
had attracted our attention at the opera. In 
addition to her personal attractions, 1 found my 
wife to be possessed of many amiable qualities, 
and of accomplishments which made me very 
much her debtor.” 

Third Marriage.—“ Dining one day at the 
castle, I found myself seated by a young lady, 
whose acquaintance I had thus the happiness 
to make. She was the youngest sister of the 
Earl of Antrim, afterwards advanced to a mar- 
quisate—the Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth Mac- 
donell. In due time the acquaintance ripened 
into friendship, and, in the ordinary course of 
such events, the lady became my wife. The 
marriage ceremony took place during the earl’s 
absence from Ireland, in the house of Lady 
Elizabeth’s stepmother, the dowager-countess, 
who had no family, and who afterwards be- 
queathed a legacy of 60002. to Lady Elizabeth’s 
children. The not was tied by the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, Dean Baillie, * * * * The first 





year of our marriage I played a good deal at the 
castle, as every body then did; and with such 
good fortune, that at the end of the year I 
found myself a winner of some 2000/. At 
Daly’s Club my luck was not so good; there, I 
think, I left a few hundreds.” 

Fourth Marriage. —‘‘ On the 34 of Feb. 
1815, I was married to my present wife; she 
was then about nineteen years of age, and the 
eldest daughter of my old friend M. Descot, 
the banker, who had often assisted me in my 
greatest need, and did what he could to restore 
me to liberty and home. On the day of our 
marriage we set out for Beauvais, and remained 
there for six weeks.” 

The other Thing.—* On our arrival at Paris 
we were placed under the surveillance of that 
abominable system of espionage for which the 
government of Buonaparte was so much dis- 
tinguished. The restrictions im upon us 
were—that we should not pass the barriers of 
Paris—that we should shew ourselves every 
morning to the police——and that such of us as 
were thought worthy of so much attention 
should receive one of their agents as an inmate 
in his house, Even in England it is now gene. 
rally known that these agents were often women 
possessing the requisites of a decent exterior, 
unscrupulous virtue, and consummate address, 
T could mention many individuals well known 
in the world” who were thus trammelled, 
among the numerous détenus who were seized 
in i through the French territories 
during the short peace of 1802. Acquiescence 
in the system prescribed by the police was,, no 
doubt, in some degree compensated by a relax. 
ation of other restraints, and that in particular 
which made it necessary fer the prisoners to 
shew themselves every morning at the nearest 
police-office. At the time of my arrival at 
Paris, I found myself in very bad health; and 
the intelligence which I soon afterwards re- 
ceived from Scotland, through the medium of 
the American ambassador, who was kind 
enough to forward and receive letters for me 
under his envelope, did not tend either to im- 
prove my health, or to relieve the miseries of 
an imprisonment of undefined duration, At 
length I became go ill, that it was impossible 
for me to attend the bureau of the police; and 
the miserable alternative was presented to me, 
of receiving one of their female agents, or of 
going to the hospital. I chose the former, and 
I have lived to lament that I didso. Tt may 
be said, that as a choice was presented to me, 
it is not for me to exclaim against the principles 
of a government who thus virtually sanctioned 
@ system of immorality. As an 
ad hominem, I bow to the justice of the criti- 
cism—but not as a defence of the government 
by whom the alternative was . The 
female branch of the system of espionage had 
peobably its. origin in the superintendence 
which is taken, and the tax in the form of 
license which is exacted from women of a cer- 
tain character; and from making them the 
instruments of taxation, the step was easy to 
make them the instruments of the police.” 
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*‘ The woman Sassen followed me to Am- 
sterdam ; but where, or how she lived there, I 
had no means of knowing. While she re- 
mained there she gave birth to a daughter, 
who was called from me Jemima; and the 
poor girl I have never ceased to consider as 
entitled to my paternal regard. It would, in- 
deed, be sad injustice to visit on her head the 
offences of her mother.” 

Having disposed of these manifold engage- 
ments, we shall now proceed to make a selection 
from the lively anecdotes with which these vo- 
lumes are studded, caring little for the details of 
the battle of Minden, and the actions in which 
the author was engaged during the Seven Years’ 
War ; or his foreign peregrinations, when debt, 
duty, duel, or pleasure, made him an absentee 
or traveller during the greater portion of his 
life. To avoid the prolixity of introductory 
remarks, we shall merely class some of these 
under titles sufficient to indicate the parties, or 
explain the circumstances. 

Anecdote of General Scott.—* In all my in- 
tercourse with General Scott, I found him uni- 
formly good-natured and obliging. When I 
received my commission, the regiment was sta- 
tioned at Coventry, and he was so good as to 
carry me with him when it became my duty to 
join. As an instance of his easy disposition, 
considering the style of play to which he is un- 
derstood to have been accustomed, I may men- 
tion how much he seemed to enjoy himself with 
his officers at a rubber of sixpenny whist. He 
seemed on all occasions to be perfectly sensible 
of the evils of gaming ; and, as far as his influ- 
ence could be supposed to operate, he dis- 
couraged it in the regiment earnestly and sys- 
tematically. On one occasion, I remember, 
when walking out\with one or two of his 
junior officers, whom he believed to be ad- 
dicted to play, the conversation chanced to turn 
on the odd ap of a dog-kennel, and on 
the form and number of the tiles with which it 
was covered. It was proposed by some one as 
the subject of a bet, which, with some people 
in the world, is admitted at all times as a suc- 
cedaneum, or a stimulant to conversation, that 
the general would not name a number so near 
to the true one as he who had proposed the 
wager. This led to a sort of sweepstakes of a 
considerable amount, when each of the gentle- 
men having made his nomination, some were 
found to be above, and some below the mark ; 
but the number named by the general was ob- 
served to be precisely the true one. ‘ Now,’ 
said he, *‘ my young friends, observe the disad- 
vantages which you must ever encounter, if you 
allow yourselves to your money 80 easily. 
In making the bet with you I had one small 
advantage which another might not have ac- 
knowledged: I counted the tiles of the dog- 
kennel yesterday morning.’” 

Anecdote of a Scotch Gude-wife.—“ As I had 
now been employed for three years on General 
Mostyn’s staff, and had applied myself with 
considerable assiduity to study the duties of 
a military engineer, Thad made a collection of 
plans, positions, attacks, fortifications, and 
sieges, with other objects of interest in this 
department, on which I placed a great value. 
Having preserved them with the greatest care, 
I deposited them for — in my father's house; 
but on my return to id some years after- 
wards, I found, to my great mortification, that 
my honoured and worthy mother, from their 

ng so long unemployéd in the cases in which 
‘I had left them, thought that in papering a tea 
closet, they might be applied to a purpose both 
useful ‘and ornamental. I could not serious! 
blame her for this little mistake, since, although 





she was the mother of several pretty good 
soldiers, she never applied herself to the study 
of military tactics.” 

Anecdote of Lord George Lennox. —‘* The 
French king was at this period disposed to 
evince, on many public occasions, the dislike 
he entertained for the English nation; but in 
selecting Lord George Lennox as the object of 
his severe observations, he found a person who 
was not disposed to brook indignity from the 
grande monarque himself. Sitting one evening 
at supper, the subject of the distinctions of 
rank, as observed in different countries, and 
particularly in England, was introduced by the 
king, who, in the course of it, turned abruptly 
round to the-English ambassador, who was 
standing at his right hand, and said to him, 
‘ Vous n’étes milord que par courtesie.” To 
this Lord George answered with great readi- 
ness, ‘ Oui, sire ; mais je suis né prince.” 

Anecdote of Voltaire. —‘* When at Geneva 
I was invited to Ferney to assist at the pre- 
sentation of the Prince Dolgouroukie, a young 
man of very high rank in Russia, who came 
to Voltaire at the head of a deputation from 
the Empress Catherine the Second, than 
whom, perhaps, no one has ever been more 
anxious as to what should be said of her by 
the world. Voltaire had contributed to foster, 
at the same time that he gratified, this pas- 
sion, by writing a great deal in the empress’s 
praise; and the presents which were brought 
by the Prince Dolgouroukie were probably in- 
tended either as a reward for past praises, or as 
a retaining fee for the future. I say nothing 
of the truth of what he has written, but con- 
tent myself with recording what I witnessed at 
the reception of the embassy. The presents 
were produced by the prince in succession, and 
exhibited with great state and ceremony. The 
first was an ivory box, the value of which con- 
sisted in its being the work of the empress’s 
own hands. The next was her imperial ma- 
jesty’s portrait, brilliantly set in diamonds, of 
very great value; and I could not resist the 
idea that the eyes of the philosopher sparkled 
with delight at the splendid setting of the pic- 
ture, rather than at the picture itself. Then 
followed a collection of books in the Russian 
language, which Voltaire admitted that he did 
not understand; but he admired them, and 
very justly, as rare specimens of typography, 
and as being bound in a style of magnificence 
befitting an imperial gift. The last of the pre- 
sents was a robe, the Jining of which was of the 
fur of the black fox, from the Curile Isles: It 
was certainly of immense value, and such only 
as the Empress of Russia could give. The 
prince, on producing it, begged to be shewn 
into a darkened room, where, on drawing his 
hand across the fur, it produced so much elec- 
trical fire, that it was possible to read by it. 
This was ascribed to the extreme closeness or 
thickness with which the hair was set on the 
skin. In return for these princely gifts, Vol- 
taire had his portrait drawn by my friend 
Hubert, in which he was exhibited in rather an 
extraordinary position, rising out of bed in an 
ecstasy upon the presents being presented to 
him. The picture was accompanied by a copy 
of verses in the empress’s praise, in the taste 
of the period, and, of course, sufficiently nau- 
seous and fulsome.” 

Anecdote of Lord Carhampton and Colonel 
Luttrel.—“ The father and son had long been 
at -drawing, and it is known that the 
earl so far forgot himself, in a fit of exaspera- 
tion, as to send a challenge to his son to fight 
a duel. ‘ If you can again forget that I am 
your father,’ such were the words of this ex- 
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traordinary message, ‘ I expect bree to meet 
me,’ &c. &c. The answer of Colonel Luttrel 
was not less extraordinary. ‘ My lord,’ he 
said, ‘ I wish I could at any time forget that 
you are my father.’ ” 

Lines on Limerick : — 

«« ¢ Oh, what a sweet and pretty town Limerick is, 

Where neither sly one, nor simpkin, nor slattern is; 

It your heart good, on the quay, as they walk 

To hear them so funny, so skittish, s0 talkative? 
The beauties of Limerick took the joke in such 
dudgeon, that the poor doctor (the author) was 
fain to make his escape in the night-time, and 
never return.” 

Anecdote of Lord Tyrawley.—‘‘ The corpora. 
tion of Bath had become dissatisfied with the 
part he had taken in public affairs, after he had 
been for some time their representative, and 
sent him a letter of remonstrance on the sub. 
ject, to which he laconically replied —* Mr, 
Mayor and Corporation, ye rascals, I bought 
ye, and by G—d I'll sell ye!’ ” 

Of Lord North, &c.—‘* On our arrival in 
town, Lord Antrim announced the circum. 
stance to Lord North, who appointed an inter. 
view for the following morning, at twelve, at 
his residence in Downing-street. We found 
the minister in his cabinet, sitting in a flannel 
dressing-gown and slippers. Lord Antrim had 
a becoming notion of his own dignity; and on 
observing the costume of the minister, I saw 
that he drew himself up, with an expression on 
his countenance which Lord North endeavoured 
to remove, by saying, ‘ Don’t be surprised, 
Lord Antrim, to find me in this dress. I was 
called out of my bed, at four o’clock this morn. 
ing, by an express from Spain, and I have not 
yet had time to drink a dish of tea.’ He then 
entered on the subject for which the interview 
had been desired, and I must say discovered a 
very intimate acquaintance with the general 
state of Ireland. He made a number of pointed 
and pertinent inquiries, and afterwards called 
in his secretary to take down the answers he 
had received. | * 5 ¥ 

‘¢ My worthy relative Lord Antrim had never 
been deeply read in polemical divinity ; and on 
the occasion of a bill being brought into the 
Irish parliament, in which reference was made 
to the Thirty-nine Articles and the Athanasian 
Creed, he inquired of a venerable member of 
the bench of bishops, as to the nature and ob- 
ject cf the proposed enactment, concluding his 
catechism by asking who this St. Athanasius 
had been, of whom so much had been said in 
the house? ‘ I can’t tell, my lord,” replied 
the diocesan ; ‘ but I think he must have been 
a d—d old creed-making rascal?’ * * 

* As to the influence of his holiness the 
pope, I should be disposed to measure it pretty 
much in the style of a certain Chan of Tartary, 
who, when menaced with the fulmination of 
some pontifical anathema, began to inquire into 
the extent of his danger, and sat down very 
contentedly under the infliction, when he found 
that the papal army consisted of five hundred 
men who mounted guard with umbrellas! As 
to the moral influence which the old lady is 
supposed to possess over the members of the 
catholic church, I hold it to be a mere chimera, 
which the French revolution has effectually 
dispelled.” 

Here we must conclude for the present, 
reserving a second paper (including some mili- 
tary stories, and farther anecdotes of Voltaire,) 
for a second Gazelte; and in the meantime 


repeating, that readers will find this work one 
of the most amusing of its class of light 

ing, gossip, and characteristic traits 
individual and general manners. 
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The Pauline. No. I. 8vo. pp. 48. To be 
published Quarterly. Nov. 1831. 
Tuts day, we believe, is that on which the 
scholats educated at St. Paul’s observe their 
anniversary ; and we select it to notice the 
roduction before us, which, like many juvenile 
efforts that have given promise of men to be 
afterwards distinguished in the various walks 
of life, has issued from that excellent institu- 
tion, as preceding performances of the same 
stamp from Eton, Harrow, Westminster, Win- 
chester, &c. It is always gratifying to witness 
the first literary aspirations of youth; to see 
the love of letters not only early cherished, but 
bursting through the natural timidity of inex- 
ience, and longing to make itself a name 
in the world. St. Paul’s School can boast of 
many shining ornaments at the present time, 
as may be seen from the list of stewards for 
their festival; and we rejoice to add, that the 
Pauline very distinctly indicates their able suc- 
cessors in all those pursuits and professions 
which raise really gifted men to fame among 
their fellows. 

Such a publication, however, does not de- 
mand much critical remark. We look at it 
with pleasure as a whole, and as a production 
which reflects honour on the masters as well as 
the pupils, who are treading in the paths 
smoothed for them by Dean Colet. 

Avery becoming preface ushers in the Pauline. 
The first paper, by S. P. A., on Ingratitude, is 
good in sentiment—but would be better of a 
careful polish in style (see page 4, for example, 
“rebels to write,” and the word “ friend” 
thrice in seven lines. An Ode on Parting 
(X. Y. Z.) is a pretty and feeling poem; and 
Clio’s verses on the child carried off by an 
eagle, with some slight defects, worthy of 
similar praise. The last two stanzas are a 
favourable specimen :— 

** To heaven the mother turned her eyes, 
To ask assistance 


there, 
And then beheld the eagle rise 
Majestic through the air. 
gor + ee 
Just heard the infant's feeble cry, 
And gazed—to gaze no more. 

The story of Rural Politics is clever, and the 
moral good ; and the Chorus from Antigone 
(E. H.) very creditable :—but we need not 
particularise. A taste of the humorous and 
oo of the poetical is all we can find space 
to add. 


Jack Spigot, a drunken street-sweeper, is the 
hero of a Hood-ish ballad. , 


** Each day he work’d till it was dark, 
But never waited ; 
For Jack a pious Christian was, 
And works of darkness hated. 
His trade increas’d and eke his gains, 
He ne’er experienc’d losses: 
*Tis strange indeed, but truly Jack 
His fortune made by crosses. 
4 * a * 
‘oon right and left his money went— 
Jack swore he was not lasing, 
And said his life should now be gin, 
Since he was life beginning. 
. » ‘ * a * 
‘€ sought another crossing soon 
A livelihood to find, 
Where death soon made him cut his stick, 
And leave his broom behind.” 


si ~ to conclude with a very pretty little 


** Hate and Love: two Groups of Sculpture. 


If to one rebel plaint, one sigh 
O’er mortal lot thou’st utterance given, 
Turn to yon pair thy tear-dimm’'d eye, 
Earth has one moment worthy heaven. 





*Tis when the sun-light of youth’s days, 
Hope’s beams new kindling into bliss, 

Passion’s, Desire’s concen rays 
Burn in one focus—Love’s first kiss.” 

Health, prosperity, and happiness, to our 
students ; a hearty appetite for their dinners 
to-day, and may they emulate and surpass 
their distinguished predecessors who meet them 
to celebrate their anniversary ! 








Stanley Buxton ; or, the Schoolfellows. By the 
Author of “ Annals of the Parish,” “ Law- 
rie Todd,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1832. Colburn and Bentley. 

WE will not again waste time by moralising 

on the shortness of time for all our (L. G.) pur- 

poses. Mr. Galt’s new novel is on our table, 
and we have not many intervening hours be- 
tween its reception and our own publication : 
our review must, therefore, partake of “ the 
soul of wit.” It is the story of three friends, 
schoolfellows, with various temperaments and 
lots in life—Buxton, the hero, of extraordinary 
birth and fortunes; Franks, a London mer- 
chant’s son; and Ralston, a peaceful Scots 
laird, in whose household, managed by a well- 
drawn old maiden relative, the greater part of 
the business is transacted, though there is a 
good deal also in the metropolis. Having said 
so much, or rather so little, we find ourselves 
puzzled to say more; for we adhere to our rule 
in regard to works of fiction, viz. that we will 
not mar the reader’s pleasure by the anticipa- 

tion of events. We must therefore choose a 

few stray scenes to illustrate our subject—and 

the very opening offers itself as peculiarly Galt- 
ish :— ; 

‘¢ The school of Mr. Palmer, or, as the boys 

called him, Dominie Palmy— in allusion to a 

certain department of his duties, in the per- 

formance of which they alleged he enjoyed 
heartfelt satisfaction—was in its day one of the 
best in the West of Scotland. It was a super- 
structure formed on the parochial establish. 
ment; for, in addition to serving as a school to 
the parish, it in some respects aspired to the 
dignity of an academy—indeed, the Dominie’s 
wife never spoke of it with an inferior title; 
and Mrs. Keckle, the minister’s better half, 
always called it the semindary, though the 
reverend gentleman took pains to correct her 
pronunciation. The school was indebted for 
this distinguished rank chiefly to the enterprise 
of the Dominie himself, a probationer of the 
Kirk, who, like many others, not falling under 
the fostering eye-shine of a patron, had early 
in life accepted the charge, with the additional 
offices, according to use and wont, of precentor 
and session-clerk.» The former, however, he 
only retained one Sunday; for, as the elders 

and luckies of the time said, his voice had a 

‘want in the Psalm,’ though they acknow- 

ledged that no man ‘ could proclaim the bands 

or the remembering prayer in a finer style of 
lan .’ He was it: consequence constrained 

to hire, at half-wages, one Robin Nasal, a 

godly weaver, that every body said sung in the 

warm and lown summer afternoons as com- 
posing and melodious as a bum-bee. No sooner 
had Mr. Palmer been installed than he looked 
out for a managing, thorough-handed wife, 
and in the course of the same year married 

Mrs. Napery, a widow, the housekeeper to 

Laird Ralston, one of the principal heritors. 

She was ten years—some said fifteen—older 

than himself; but as age, to a certain degree, 

improves sundry commodities, it cannot be a 

fault in the fair sex ; at least, for his purpose, 

her superiority in years was no drawback. On 
the contrary, the elderly sedate of the parish 





deemed the match highly prudent; and the 
more 80, when he rented the house with the 
two trees and the parterre that had been the 
old Leddy Ralston’s jointure house, and pro- 
mulgated his intention of taking pupils. Some 
of the most sagacious carlins of the parish in- 
quired of each other, and of Mrs. Keckle, what 
sort of things pupils were; and that erudite 
lady translated from a classical tongue that they 
were boarders, not yet just come to the degree 
of colleginers. It thus so happened that the 
school of Greenknowes came, in process of 
time, to be the brag of the country side; for 
the master had in the course of a few years 
fifteen pupils, who were better to him than 
twice the minister’s stipend, over and above all 
his legitimate dues and parochial perquisites as 
session-clerk, when bridals and baptisms were 
in the wind, to say nothing of a sly compliment 
now and then to soothe a crying sin.” 

It was here the “ schoolfellows” were edu- 
cated; but we pass on to later years. 

Miss Sibby, the laird's housekeeper :— 

*¢ On hearing the laird’s footsteps in the hall, 
she started up, and snatching the snuffers, was 
in the act of brightening the lights when he 
entered the room. ‘ Dear me,’ said she, scarcely 
well awake; ‘ what have I been about to let 
the candlewicks grow to puddock stools ; and 
what has become of Mr. Buxton that he’s still 
a-field? Well, and did you see them safely 
lodged ?. Yon poor lily-lookup, with all her 
fine style of language, is, I doubt, only in her 
semplar years, in the way of discretion. But I 
am, however, none surprised at such forward. 
ness ; for we all know that in England it’s the 
natural part of the women to court the men; 
but it’s long to the day when a well and soberly 
brought-up Scotch lassie will so demean her- 
self. Mr. Buxton served her rightly; and, if 
I were him, I would let her know that I would 
be as condumacious as a marble statute, if she 
ever again came singing the auld song of 
‘ John, come kiss me now.’ It’s really no’ a 
Christian practice.’ ‘ Hush !’ cried Mr. Ral- 
ston; and at that moment Mr. Buxton made 
his appearance also; at which Miss Sibby, to 
assure him that nothing was farther from her 
thoughts than his affairs, said: ‘I was just 
thinking that the laird would be none the 
worse of a warm tumbler after his walk; and 
I can see, Mr. Buxton, with the half of my one 
eye, that ye’re no’ out of the need o't likewise.’ 
The bell was immediately rung, and the neces- 
sary orders being given to the servant, the laird 
signified by some sign of that natural free. 
masonry which the members of a family learn 
among themselves, that he would be glad were 
Miss Sibby to leave them. She, however, had 
her own reasons for not observing the sign ; 
and he was at last obliged to tell her to send 
the servant with more coals, laying such par- 
ticular emphasis on the word send, that she 
could not mistake its purport.” 

Miss Sibby, however, is not like most folks 
in such a situation, averse to the laird’s marry. 
ing; on the contrary, she is ever scheming and 
urging him to take a wife; and the fdllowing 
is a very natural bit of description of her con- 
duct as that epoch approaches :— 

‘¢ Whatever had been the reflections of Miss 
Sibby during the same time, we have never 
heard ; but to her the night was also restless— 
her bed was nettles, and her pillow thorns; 
and sleep hovered on wing without descending. 
She also prematurely threw her shadow abroad 
in the morning sunshine, and, with a basket in 
her hand, came forth, to the surprise of all the 
rushing poultry, earlier than usual to feed them. 
The laird, then pondering and pacing in the 
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avenue, on seeing her, walked towards the yard 
where she was sprinkling her grains before her 
numerous dependents, and said: ‘ These poor 
things, Miss Sibby, I doubt, would miss you if 
1 were taking a wife.’ ‘ No doubt, laird, they 
would if she was not charitable-hearted ; but I 
trust and hope that you'll never even vourself 
to any lady that is not of that nature.’ * That's 
kind of you to say so, Miss Sibby; but these 
poor creatures and me would find a lack if you 
were to leave us.’ ‘ Leave you, laird! what 
puts that in your head?’ ‘ I’m only thinking 
of possibilities; but you know, Miss Sibby, 
very well, that however most watchful, indus- 
trious, and worthy, in all things you have been 
to me, the wife that may be ordained for me 
may not see in you those manifold good quali- | 
ties that I so much respect.’ Miss Sibby, while | 
he was saying this, forgot to sprinkle her corn, | 
aud several of the hens flew fluttering in their 
impatience to pick from the basket. * Away, ye 
greedy beasts!’ said Sibby, with emotion, as 
she brushed them off with her hand. * We 
live, laird,’ she added, ‘ in a changeful world ; 
and I am not to expect that it is to be more 
steadfast in the parish of Greenknowes with 
you and me, than among kings and queens in 
the capital cities of the earth; but if it must 
come to pass that I shall be obligated to quit 
the bonny heights and houghs of the Gowans, 
I hope that I shall be enabled to submit with a 
resigned heart.” These few words sank ten- 
derly into the warmest corner of the laird’s 
bosom: he had no answer ready, and he turned 
aside as if he was still pursuing his walk ; but 
in this he was absent, for he took a direction 
towards a hedge in which there was no gate, 
and was in consequence obliged to return. Miss 
Sibby, with a sidelong look, saw that he was 
sorrowful; she, however, said nothing, but 
continued to cast the grains to the poultry, 
and to chide several of them by name, in par- 
ticular a 1 Muscovy duck, on whom -she 
had bestowed the superlative epithet of Gilly- 
gawpus. ‘ Eat on, Gilly, eat thy fill; the day 
may be no’ far off when thou’lt not get thy 
meal from so free a hand; and you, ye witless 
hens, take your pick; ye’re welcome while I 
can say it; and when it comes, as come it will, 
ye’ll maybe remember, in a scantier meal, the 
hand that’s feeding you now. Poor duckies! 
that look up so comical with your pawkie eyne, 

ou’'ll maybe see another face at this work ere 
ang ; and you, ye long bare-leggit bubblyjocks, 
I could almost find in my heart to give you an- 
other handful ;—there, take it, and good be 
with you a’!’? With these words she called 
aloud, as she moved away, to Eppie the cook, 
that the two gray-ha’rst birds were nicely fit to 
be killed.” 

As avariety, we copy part of an account of a 
visit to an old London bookseller, a Scotsman by 
birth. 

“ ¢ But,’ said he to the bibliopole, filling at 
the same moment his glass, ‘ though it is very 
evident that your nat sagacity has enabled 
you to obtain queer peeps into the arcana of the 
trade, in what way would you advise a young 
author to proceed with his maiden endeavours ? 
there must be sleights among book-makers as 
well as g book-sellers.” * No doubt, no 
doubt, Mr. Hyams; I see ye have an ee in 
your neck: but if ye’re big with book, and 
near your time, it’s no’ the likes of me that ye 
should take for houdy. Your aceoucheur should 
be of the flashy order—unless it be some kittle 
quest in mathematics, then I might do—but 
the impression should no’ be above fifty copies.’ 
‘ That,’ said Mr. Hyams, interrupti m, 





know if it be still the custom for young authors 
to be introduced to the booksellers or the public 
by their friends. You know in former times 
first works were always heralded by sheets of 
complimentary verses to the author, published 
in front of his preface.’ ‘Oh no! that’s quite 
rectified : formerly, ye see, sir, Mr. Hyams, 
the booksellers never published any thing that 
was not well certified as to character, by good 
judges, before they meddled with it ; but now 
they judge for themselves, which is the cause 
of the great straits they are so often reduced to 
afterwards, before they can get the best of books 
into vogue.’ ‘ Surely you do not mean to say 
that the booksellers themselves now estimate 
the merits of the manuscripts Offered to them. 
How can they, Mr. Wooden, considering their 
education and the manner in which their time 
is occupied with their business ? For example; 
did you judge of that Essay on Logarithmic 
Transcendants, which you published the other 
day?? ‘Oh, Mr. Hyams! Oh, Mr. Hyams! 
was no’ that published on the author’s account ? 
How could you even me and Logarithmic Trans- 
cendants in the same breath ? No, Mr. Hyams 
—never imagine that there is one of the trade 
within the four walls of London would tig with 
his wee finger such college clishmaclavers. But 
we are all glad to get jobs from authors able to pay 
for them.’ ‘ I never question that,’ replied Mr. 
Hyams. ‘ But for authors of popular literature— 
poets, and such like, what is the custom towards 
them 2’. ‘ If they be popular, the dons of the 
trade will take them under their wing, of course.’ 
* Tam persuaded of that; but until they have 
become popular ?? * That ’s no’ an easy ques- 
tion. If they have friends, and these friends 
be men of repute—a fiash-in-the-pan, new 
beginner, will risk something on their opinion ; 
but for the most part, popularity is a plant of 
slow growth; and an author’s best days are 
commonly past, and his best books laid by on 
the shelf, befere he can rationally look for 
profit.” ‘ There is, then,’ said Mr. Hyams 
with a sigh, thinking of our hero, ‘ but little 
chance for a young man whose sole end in be- 
coming author is profit.” ‘ There’s none at 
all_dear me, how could you think there was 
any ?’ ‘ But if he be a man of genius, original 
in the way he looks on the world, and beauti- 
ful in the manner he tells what he sees—what 
then?’ ‘ He will help the trunk-makers—un.- 
less he has friends to speak of him, and friends 
in whose opinion the world has some con- 
fidence,—it’s all a mistake, Mr. Hyams, to 
think that books, more than any other mer- 
chandise, can be sold without advertisement. 
Good wine, ye’ll say, needs no bush; but the 
quality of the wine must heave been tasted. 
Over and above all, Mr. Hyams, it is not enough 
that the quality be good,—it must have been re- 
lished ; for I need not tell a gentleman of your 
long experience, that the best of all sorts of new 
things, whether books or wines, do not often 
please at first: the taste of the public must be 
in a manner educated to enjoy them ; and that’s 
a process of time.’ ‘ Your remarks are judi- 
cious—very, Mr. Wooden, very; and, to let 
you into the secret, I am not asking all these 
questions out of curiosity, nor for myself; but 
I have a friend, a young man of singular 
talent—’ ‘ Was he famous at his university ?” 
‘I cannot exactly answer that question ; but he 
is able to have been so.’ * That’s not enough : 
a young man, who has not had a name among 
his companions at the college, has no chance.’ 
‘And yet, Mr. Wooden, how many authors 
of the highest fame have had no juvenile 
celebrity !—how many have had no renown till 
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late in life!’ ‘ Just so: when ye say late in 
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life, ye only tell us how hard it is to climb into 
reputation. Nay, nay, Mr. Hyams, don’t 
flatter your friend that he'll find the course 
smoother than those who have gone before: 
without friends and trumpeters, he must reckon 
on small gains. Early profits come of patron. 
age in all professions: renown is begotten of 
time as well as merit.’ ‘ But I thought the 
booksellers were now the patrons of authors,’ 
© So they are, after the authors have established 
themselves.’ ‘ But it is in the beginning and 
outset that patrons are most needed.’ ‘ Quite 
true: but surely, sir, ye would not expect 
merit to be patronised till it has made itself 
known ;—ye would not expect a bookseller to 
patronise a bare lad of genius in an untimel 
manner. What have the booksellers to do with 
poets more than the butchers with lambs, or 
the poulterers with larks ?? ‘ Do they put 
them to death?’ * That’s very jocose, Mr. 
Hyams ; but to come to the point : unless your 
friend have friends that can promulgate him, 
he’ll do but little good. Nobody should be 
authors that have not a backing in men or 
money ; all trades need capital, and those that 
have to live by their calling must dine sparely 
without it. It’s no’ the best books, but those 
that best sell, which reward their makers. [ 
have heard of a cookery book, that was such a 
mine of wealth to the publisher, that a topping 
man of the Row used to call it the Iliad of 
cocks and hens; for, among other things, it was 
grand anent poultry.” Mr. Hyams saw it was 
needless to prelong the conversation; and, as 
the bottle was empty, he rose to come away. 
His host would fain have detained him to par- 
take of another, but the tenour of the remarks 
had flattened his spirits, despite the wine.”’ 
We regret that we can go no farther into 
the arcana of Stanley Buxton, in which the 
author has aimed at painting natural feelings 
in situations not common, and with much suc- 
cess. Some of his descriptions are also deserving 
of special praise ; that of a winter morning on 
the Thames is worthy of a volume of poetry. 
Two episodes at the end of the second volume 
add to the general interest, and farther recom- 
mend the work to the favour of the public. 








Six Months in America. By G. T. Vigne, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1832. Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co. 

Tuts work is the production of an intelligent 

and rational man—one who gives information 

rather than amusement, and whose pages 
have more political than graphic interest. 

We have not seen a more fair and unprejudiced 

view taken of the present position of the United 

States, than in the following remarks, which 

we regret being obliged to abridge. f 
‘* The progress of reform in England, and in 

Europe generally, is watched with the most in- 

tense interest by the Americans. A deep feel- 

ing of regard and sympathy for the mother 
country, as they term it, is still general, and, 

I think, increasing; and though most of the 

Americans believe their own country is the 

first in the world, they are still reasonable 

enough to assign to Great Britain the second 
place in the scale of nations. Those airs which 
it must be admitted so frequently render an 

Englishman ridiculous, when travelling on the 

old continent, would be entirely thrown away 

in the United States, All pretensions to im- 

portance are disregarded, even without being 

canvassed, as they might be in Europe ; but 9 

long as an Englishman behaves with propriety, 

the Americans will entertain more respect for 
his name and character, than they care to avow 
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openly. They wish us well through our trou- 
bles, and watch with sincere pity what they 
consider to be the approaching downfal of our 
constitution ; but at the same time their na- 
tional vanity receives something very like gra- 
tification from the belief, that we shall be forced 
to adopt a form of government similar to their 
own. That the American form of government 
is admirably adapted to a new country—that 
that country has astonishing resources, and 
that the Americans lose no time in making the 
most of them (I speak of America as a country, 
not of the Union, for America must thrive, 
come what will to the government)—that it 
has thriven under its institutions, and is at 
present enjoying an exemption from many evils 
incidental to older countries—it would be an 
absurdity todeny. But the natural causes of 
prosperity which the Americans so pre-emi- 
nently enjoy, must not be mistaken, as they 
most fondly and frequently are, for the positive 
effects, and little more than the positive effects, 
of a good government, however good and well 
adapted that government may be. The Ame- 
rican constitution has never been tried. That 
it was nearly a bankrupt at the close of the last 
war, was a trial of the resources of the coun- 
try, not of its institutions. Forty years is no 
time to test the strength of a government like 
that of the United States, when civilisation is 
extended over so small a proportion of them. 
The good is perceived at present; the evils are 
latent, and comparatively little felt. But there 
are among the institutions of the Union the 
seeds of discord and confusion, whose growth 
is only stifled by the bustle of commercial pur- 
suits, and that panacea for every political dis- 
ease, a fine country abounding in resources, 
and of small population in comparison to its 
extent. It is possible that the mischief will 


not be felt, so long as there is no real motive 
for disaffection ; so long, in fact, as the people 


are not in want, which may not be the case 
while ground yet remains to.be cultivated.” 

What would any of our orators say to the 
ensuing, as a precedent ?— 

Logan.‘ An old officer of the United States 
army, who, soon after the close of the revolu- 
tionary war, was ordered to make surveys of 
the country watered by the Alleghany river, 
informed me that Logan’s nephew, a remark- 
ably fine young Indian, dined with him one 
day in his tent, and that he asked him what 
became of Logun. J killed him, was the reply. 
Why did you kill him? ‘The nation ordered 
it. For what reason? He was too great a 
man to live: he talked so well, that although 
the whole nation had intended to put any plan 
m execution, yet, if Logan did not approve of 
it, he would soon gain a majority in favour of 
his opipions. Was he not then generally in 
the right? Often; but his influence divided 
the nation too much. Why did they choose 
you to put him to death? If any one else had 
done it, I would certainly have killed him: I, 
who am his nephew, shall inherit his. great- 
ness. Will they not then kill you also? Yes: 
and when I become as great a man as Logan 
(laying his hand on his breast with dignity), I 
shall be content to die! He added, that he 
shot him near the Alleghany river. When in- 
formed of the resolution of the council of his 
one Logan ae his horse, drew himself 

m an attitude of t dignity, and received 
the fatal ball without a murmur 

The following is new to us in natural his- 
tory:—“ It is a well-known and singular fact, 
that the body of a person bitten will sometimes 

ge, whilst under the influence of the poi- 
*on, to the colour of the snake that bit him.” 





American epicurism, on a very favourite dish, 
which we have eaten in London with no great 
gusto, supplies our next extract :—‘ Tlie bons 
vivans of America talk of the canvas-back with 
an interest that borders on affection, and is 
sometimes very amusing. ‘ Sir,’ said an old 
fellow to me, ‘ I wished to give a duck feast, and 
accordingly I bought nine couple of them, all 
fresh killed, and all of the right weight. I 
stuffed them into every corner of my gig, and 
would not suffer the cook to touch them, except 
in my presence. I dressed them all myself, in 
different ways, in my parlour, so as to have 
them all done according to figure, sir! Well, 
sir! all my company had arrived, except an 
old German ; we could not wait, and sat down 
without him. When he came, he exclaimed, 
‘ What! noshing but duckhs!’ I started up 
in a rage, sir! a violent rage, sir! * Noshing 
but duckhs !’ I repeated after him: Why, you 
d——d old scoundrel, said I, your own Emperor 
of Austria never had sucha dinner: he could 
not, sir, though he gave the best jewel in his 
crown for it.’”” 

The following are amusing notices: as to 
titles: —‘* Human nature will out. In the 
absence of other titles, it is the pleasure of the 
Americans that they should be dignified by the 
rank of general, colonel, or aide-de-camp ; but 
more especially I found by that of major. An 
English gentleman assured me that, being on 
board a steamer on the Ohio river, he was first 
introduced by a friend as plain Mr., then as 
captain ; soon after he was addressed as major, 
and before the end of the day he was formally in- 
troduced as a general. There is usually a major, 
or an aide, as they call themselves, in every 
stage-coach company. The captain of a steam- 
boat, who was presiding at the dinner table, 
happened to ask rather loudly, * General, a 
little fish!’ and was immediately answered in 
the affirmative by twenty-five out of the thirty 
gentlemen who were present.” 

As to the spoken tongue :— 

* The term ‘ nullifier,’ which, like the word 
‘radical’ in England, has now grown into 
common use, was first adopted by the mem- 
bers from South Carolina, in congress, about 
two years ago; the doctrine they profess was 
broached at the same time. A nullifier is a 
person who holds that the federal constitution 
is merely a compact or league between the 
several states ; and that each state has a right 
to decide for itself concerning the infractions of 
that league by the federal government, and to 
nullify or declare void an act of the federal 
congress within its limits.” 

Two more extracts must finish our review. 

* A great proportion of the inhabitants of 
the eastern states are Dutch and German. 
They are very numerous in different parts of 
Pennsylvania, where they have the character of 
being good and industrious farmers; but in 
other respects, they are very ignorant and 
opinionated, refusing the education that is 
offered to them gratis for their children, who 
are, of course, far behind the young Americans 
in intelligence. I have often, when passing 
through the forest, stopped to ask a cottager’s 
child of what country he was. A very fre- 
quent answer was ‘ Please sir, father’s an 
Irishman and mother’s Dutch ;’ and ‘ I was 
raised here!’ The latter expression is very 
commonly used when the place of nativity is 
inquired after. I have been frequently ad- 
dressed with, ‘ Where were you raised, 
stranger ? I guess you're from the old 
country ?? There are about half-a-dozen 
words in constant use, to which an English 
ear is unaccustomed, in the sense they are 
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meant to convey, such’ as — ‘ to fix, to locate, 
to guess, to expect, to calkilate, &c.’? The verb 
* to fix,’ has perhaps as many significatiuns as 
any word in the Chinese language. If any thing 
is to be done, made, mixed, mended, bespoken, 
hired, ordered, arranged, procured, finished, 
lent, or given, it would very probably be desig- 
nated by the verb ‘to fix.’ The tailor or 
boot-maker who is receiving your instructions, 
the barkeeper who is concocting for you a glass 
of mint-julep, promise alike to fix you, that is, 
to hit your taste exactly. A lady’s hair is 
sometimes said to be fixed, instead of dressed ; 
and were I to give my coat or my boots toa 
servant to be brushed, and to tell him merely 
‘to fix’ them for me, he would perfectly un- 
derstand what he had todo. There isamarked 
peculiarity in the word ‘ clever.’ In America, 
aman or woman may be very clever without 
possessing one grain of talent. The epithet is 
applied almost exclusively to a person of an 
amiable and obliging disposition. Mr. A. isa 
man of no talent! no! but then he is a very 
clever man! According to their meaning, Bo- 
naparte was terribly stupid, and Lord North 
was a very clever fellow indeed. To say 
nothing of their oaths, their expressions are 
sometimes highly amusing. I have heard a 
horse described as a ‘ raal smasher at trotting,” 
and a highway robbery considered as a * pretty 
middling tough piece of business ;’ with a vast 
number more of the same kind. I beg it may 
be understood, that I mean these remarks to 
apply chiefly to the middle and lower classes of 
Americans: the language of every one is per- 
fectly intelligible; and, as I have before re- 
marked, there is no patois: I think it should 
rather be called a ‘ slang.’ There is also much 
less of the nasal twang than I had been taught 
to expect in American parley. ‘Still I was in- 
formed, that many Americans, when they hear 
a man talk, will instantly mention with cer- 
tainty the country in which he has been long 
resident, being able to detect some words, ac- 
cents, or expressions, peculiar to each state. 
The English language does not contain words 
enough for them. ‘The word congressional is 
a fair coinage from ‘ Congress,’ like the word 
parliamentary from parliament. But a mem- 
ber of congress is said to be deputised ; and a 
person in danger, to be jeopardised. I*remem- 
ber that about two years ago being in the 
Jardin des Plantes, I was nearly ‘ camelopard- 
ised’ by the giraffe that kicked at me. In 
New York I observed that a gunmaker had 
put up over his door, ‘ Flint and steel guns 
altered and percussionised.’ Although the 
meaning of all this is perfectly understood, still 
it is American, not English; and although 
the English language be in use, yet the very 
un-English construction and distorted meaning 
of many sentences, render it so different from 
the language spoken in good society in Eng- 
land, that Ido not think it can safely be dig- 
nified with the name of good English. But 
the English spoken in the first circles in all 
the larger cities of the Union, is usually very 
good: so that between the language of the 
English and the American gentleman, the dif. 
ference is exceedingly slight ; but still there is 
a difference here and there, by which I think 
any person of observation, who had been in the 
United States, could decide upon the country 
of the speaker, unless of course he had resided 
in England.” 

“ Virginia is famous for its breed of horses. 
Till I passed through that state 1 had not seen 
a horse with at all the shape and figure of an 
English hunter; but in Virginia I have seen 
horses on the road, and brood mares in the 
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pastures, displaying.a great deal of blood and 
symmetry. In all parts of the Union which I 
visited, a well-bred horse is termed a ‘‘ blooded 
horse :” but the Americans are quite at liberty 
to use what terms they Besides the 
paces usually known in land, the horse in 
the United States is valuable according to his 
performances as a square or natural trotter, a 
pacer, or aracker, A racker is a beast that can 
trot before and canter behind at the same time. 
The recommendations of a pacer are, that he 
moves his fore and hind legs on the same side 
_ at the same time, like a camelo When 
hiring a hack, you are questioned as to which 
you would prefer. As there is no fox-hunting, 
a fast trotter is considered the most valuable 
animal next to the racer. A horse that can 
trot a mile in two minutes and a half, is not 
thought very extraordinary. * 3 ~ 
* Our distinguished countryman, Mr. Bul- 
lock, whom I saw at Cincinnati, had been lately 
residing on the spot for three months, and had 
had twenty men constantly employed in dig- 
gi He had discovered, amongst other ani- 
mals, the bones of a smaller and distinct species 
of migalonyx; an animal having partly the 
generic character of the armadillo, and partly 
that of the sloth, and nearly equalling the 
rhinoceros in size. But the most remarkable 
remains were those of a young colt, and a gigan- 
tic horse, that could not have been less than 
twenty-four hands high. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the advancement of science, they were 
all destroyed by a fire, which took place about 
three weeks before my arrival. The fossil re- 
mains of about thirty animals, now supposed 
to be extinct, have been found at the Big Bone 
Lick; and Mr. Bullock conjectures that there 
are no more remaining. That the animals did 
not perish on the spot, but were carried and 
deposited by the mighty torrent, which it is 
evident once swept over the face of the country, 
is probable, from the circumstance of marine 
shells, plants, and fossil substances having been 
found, not only mixed with the bones, but ad- 
hering to them, and tightly wedged into the 
cavities of the skulls—‘ those holes where eyes 
did once inhabit,’ were often stopped up by 
shells or pieces of coral, forcibly crammed into 
them.’ 





Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, et sur les deux pre- 
miéres Assembiées Législatives. Par Etienne 


Dumont, de Genéve. Londres, 1832. Bull. 
WERE we to be asked the leading principle of 
the French revolution, we should at once say, 
Vanity. It was the moral cholera of the period : 
like an epidemic, it seized upon all ranks and 
classes—vanity made the young nobles affect 
liberal principles; vanity made the middle 
classes affect republican ones; vanity mounted 
the tribune; and, finally, vanity presided on 
the scaffold. The reign of display was, as some 
poet says. of the hues of the red rose, “ all 
paramount.” Every body aimed at saying 
something clever; and the history of the time 
is told in bon-mots. The following anecdote 
has the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, embodied in a phrase:—* One 
night at Brissot, while employed in discussing 
various political propositions, Palissot rose and 
insisted strongly on the necessity of an express 
article on the ‘ right of representation.’ We 
Genevese (Messrs. Duroverai and Dumont) of 
course understood that he meant the right of 
making representations to the government. He 
proceeded to observe, that this essential right— 
this right, one of the most precious to liberty— 
was at that very moment being violated in the 
most open manner by the government; for 





that M. Chenier was refused permission to 
have his tragedy of Charles IX. acted. We 
could not but smile at our mistake, when some 
one whispered in my ear, ‘ You see that in 
France every thing finishes with the theatre.’ ” 

The following remarks of M. Dumont are 
equally just and acute: ** The most predomi- 
nant trait in the French character is self-con- 
ceit. Every member in the assembly con- 
sidered himself capable of every thing; never 
were séen so many members, imagining 
that each was himself a legislator, and placed 
there to repair all the faults of the past, to 
remedy all the errors of the human under- 
standing, and to secure the happiness of all 
future ages. Doubt had no entrance into their 
minds; and infallibility presided over all their 
contradictory decrees.” 

In further illustration of the volume, we can- 
not do better than introduce here our author’s 
parallel between the French and the English. 

“ The greater part of the produce of the tri- 
bune was manufactured without; no French- 
man had the least scruple in delivering a dis- 
course he had not composed, and even piqued 
himself on this species of public imposture : but 
few Englishmen could be found, and indeed 
not one among those of any reputation, who 
would thus submit to be but an actor on a the- 
atre. A Frenchman brings forward any motion 
that any one has suggested, never troubling his 
head about the consequences ; an Englishman 
would deem his character at stake if he had not 
sufficiently studied his subject, to enable him 
to reply to its objections, and to sustain the 
opinion which he had once advanced. A French- 
man affirms lightly—nothing costs him so little 
as an assertion; an Englishman is in no hurry 
to believe, and before bringing a fact forward 
in public, he will go back to its source, be as- 
sured-of its authority, and will render himself 
master of all the circumstances. A Frenchman 
believes that a little wit will enable him to make 
head against every difficulty; he is ready to un- 
dertake works the most foreign to his studies ; 
for example, Mirabeau had himself appointed re- 
corder of the committee on mines, without hav- 
ing the slightest scientific knowledge: an En- 
glishman would have dreaded exposing himself 
to ineffaceable ridicule in thus adventuring on a 
department of which he knew nothing; and 
he is often more inclined to refuse undertakings 
for which he is qualified, than to attempt any 
thing beyond him. A Frenchman thinks a 
ready wit supplies every thing; the English- 
man is convinced that every thing requires 
practice and science. It was a French gentle- 
man who was asked if he could play on the 
harpsichord, and who answered, ‘I cannot 
tell—_I never tried; but Ill see.’ This trait 
is very absurd; but exalt the idea, and in- 
stead of harpsichord say government, instead 
of music say legislation, and instead of one 
French gentleman you may find twelve hun- 
dred.” 

“* The more we know of the history of that 
eventful period, the greater do we perceive was 
the loss of Mirabeau to France. He was in 
truth the man of his time; his very faults 
suited the circumstances in which he was placed. 
A man of delicate feelings, or of high morality, 
would have turned aside in immediate disgust. 
Nay, his very vanity, exorbitant as it undoubt- 
edly was, became an invaluable quality; for 
only the charm which egotism throws round 
its own smallest actions could have led him on, 
or carried him through much that he must 
necessarily have undertaken. His acute per- 
ception of character was unerring. Can any 
thing be more accurate than his estimate of 
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La Fayette ? ‘ He wishes to be a Sir Charles 
Grandison Cromwell,’ said Mirabeau, who con. 
sidered him as an ambitious impotent, desirous 
of enjoying supreme power, without daring, 
and without the means to seize it. The best 
that can be said of La Fayette is, that he has 
always been placed in picturesque attitudes 
among striking scenes ; but he has never been 
master of circumstance. He might be likened 
to a rider who keeps his feet in the stirrups, 
but has no control over the bridle. Neckar is 
another whom he judged at his true worth; 
he was, as Mirabeau justly observed, ‘a pigmy 
in the revolution.” On another occasion he 
remarked, ‘ Mallebranche sees all in God; 
M. Neckar :sees all in Neckar.’ After his 
first interview, he expressed his astonishment 
that the minister should have ever been sus- 
pected of subtlety or depth. Napoleon’s esti- 
mate was precisely the same. Some one was 
observing to him that the weight of circum. 
stances was too much for Neckar: ‘ That is 
the excuse of a fool ;—a man should measure 
his strength before he undertakes a burden.’ 
We have alluded to Mirabeau’s vanity as a 
useful quality for his time: we proceed to give 
one or two instances. He quite piqued himself 
on his being so plain. ‘ You do not know,’ 
was a common ejaculation of his, ‘ the power 
of my ugliness.’ He really considered it beau- 
tiful. His toilette was very studied : he wore 
an immense quantity of hair, which was always 
skilfully arranged; and would often say, 
¢ When I shake my terrible wild boar’s head, 
there is not one who dares interrupt me.’ 
He had a singular facility in appropriating the 
ideas of others, and acted upon Moliére’s prin- 
ciple with respect to any thing good: ‘ Cest 
mon bien, je le prends partout ou je le trouve’— 
it is my property; I take it wherever I find 
it. Even in the midst of speaking, he could 
run his eye over any note laid before him, 
and embody its contents in his speech. A 
deputy compared him to one of those ma- 
chines into which the bits of rags are thrown 
at one side, and come out on the other a 
finished sheet of paper. There is a charac- 
teristic anecdote told of his brother. When 
the Vicomte Mirabeau was reproached with 
the excess of inebriety in which he indulged, 
* Alas!’ he exclaimed, ‘it is the only vice 
which my brother has left me.’ ” 

We shall return to this work, as it has, 
since writing the above, appeared in an English 
translation ;* and now conclude with a remark 
of Mirabeau, equally profound and true: “ The 
praise given to mediocrity is a device of envy 
to insult genius.” 


Hiégg’s Altrive Tales and Autobiography. 
[Second Notice.] 

As we believe some requisite alterations have 
prevented the appearance of this volume at the 
appointed time, so that our exclusive review of 
it in last Gazette may be continued this week 
while it is still a sealed book to the generality, 
we shall resume the author's memoir for the 
sake of a few farther remarks and extracts. In 
our last we spoke in terms of praise of the dedi- 
cation to Lady Anne Scott: it opens thus: 


“To ber, Was bounty <~ aot et 
the peasant’s low , 
ay ‘d and friends were few, 








Who loves the tale of rural ’ 
And wayward visions of his mind,— 
I dedicate, with high delight, _ 
The themes of many a winter night, — 
* Recollections of Mirabeau and the two first (i. ¢ first 
two) Legislative Assemblies of France. 8vo. Bull. 
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What other name on Yarrow vale 
Can S| erd choose to grace his tale ? 
There o living name is none 
Heard with one feeling—one alone.” 


In our last we quoted Mr. Hogg’s estimate 
of the Queen’s Wake ; we now give that of the 
Pilgrims of the Sun. 

“ Among other wild and visionary subjects, 
the Pilgrims of the Sun would have done v 
well, and might at least have been judged one 
of the best; but, as an entire poem by itself, it 
bears an impress of extravagance, and affords 
no relief from the story of a visionary existence. 
After my literary blunders and miscarriages 
are a few months old, I can view them with 
as much indifference, and laugh at them as 
heartily, as any of my neighbours. I have 
often felt, that Mary Lee reminded me of a 
beautiful country girl turned into an assembly 
in dishabille, ‘ half-naked, for a warld’s won- 
der,’ whose beauties might be gazed at, but 
were sure to be derided.” 

Of two volumes of tragedies which Hogg 
published, the issue is thus related : 

“The small degree of interest that these 
dramas excited in the world finished my dra- 
matic and poetical career. I had adopted a 
resolution of writing a drama every year as 
long as I lived, hoping to make myself perfect 
by degrees, as a man does in his calling, by 
serving an apprenticeship; but the failure of 
those to excite notice fully convinced me, that 
either this was not the age to appreciate the 
qualities of dramatic pr ore or that I 
was not possessed of the talents fitting me for 
such an undertaking: and so I gave up the 
ambitious design. Before this period, all the 
poems that I had published had been begun 
and written by chance and at random, without 
any previous design. I had at that time com- 
menced an epic poem on a regular plan, and I 
finished two books of it, pluming myself that it 
was to prove my greatest work. But, seeing 
that the poetical part of these dramas excited 
no interest in the public, I felt conscious that 
no poetry I should ever be able to write would 
do so; or, if it did, thesuccess would hinge 
upon some casualty, on which it did not behove 
me to rely. So, from ‘that day to this, save 
now and then an idle song to beguile a leisure 
hour, I determined to write no more poetry. 
Several years subsequent to this, at the earnest 
entreaties of some literary friends, I once more 
set to work and finished this poem, which I 
entitled Queen Hynde, in a time shorter than 
any person would believe. I submitted it first 
to Sir Walter Scott, who gave it his approba- 
tion in the most unqualified terms; so the 
work was put to press with every prospect of 
high success. I sold an edition of one thousand 
copies to Longman and Co.; but Mr. Black- 
wood, who had been chiefly instrumental in 
urging me to finish the poem, claimed the half 
of the edition, and got it. But it proved to 
him like the Highlandman’s character —‘ he 
would have peen as petter without it.’ That 
malicious deevil, Jerdan, first took “it up and 
damned it with faint praise. The rest of the 
reviewers followed in his wake; so that, in 
short, the work sold heavily and proved rather 
a failure. It is said the multitude never are 
Wrong, but, in this instance, I must take Mr. 

Wordsworth’s plan, and maintain that they 
were wrong. I need not say how grievously 
I was disappointed—as what unsuccessful can- 
didate for immortal fame is not ? But it would 
have been well could I have refrained from ex- 
posing myself. I was invited to a public dinner 
given by a great number of young friends, a 
Sort of worshippers of mine (for I have a num- 
ber of those in Scotland). It was to congratu- 





late me on my new work, and drink success to 
it. The president made a speech, in which, 
after some laudatory remarks on the new poem, 
he boldly and broadly asserted that it was much 
inferior to their beloved Queen’s Wake. I was 
indignantly wroth, denying his assertion both 
in principle and position, and maintained not 
only that it was infinitely superior to the 
Queen’s Wake, but I offered to bet the price 
of the edition with any or all of them that it 
was the best epic poem that ever had been pro- 
duced in Scotland. None of them would take 
the bet, but as few backed me. I will, how- 
ever, stake my credit on Queen Hynde. It 
was unfortunate that the plot should have been 
laid in an age so early that we have no interest 
in it.” 

Of the system which has lately got into great 
vogue with a considerable portion of the pe- 
riodical press, that of inventing jokes, &c., or 
satires or slanders, and assigning them to par- 
ties utterly unconscious of their existence, and 
even going the length of publishing pretended 
letters from such persons, Mr: Hogg says, 

‘** Mr. Wilson once drove me also into an un- 
governable rage, by turning a long and elaborate 
poem of mine, on the Field of Waterloo, into 
ridicule ; on learning which I sent him a letter, 
which I thought was a tickler. There was 
scarcely an abusive epithet in our language that 
I did not call him by. My letter, however, 
had not the designed effect: the opprobrious 
names proved only a source of amusement to 
Wilson, and he sent me a letter of explanation 
and apology, which knit my heart closer to him 
than ever. My friends in general have been of 
opinion that he has amused himself and the 
public too often at my expense; but, except in 
one instance, which terminated very ill for me, 
and in which I had no more concern than the 
man in the moon, I never discerned any evil 
design on his part, and thought it all excellent 
sport. At the same time, I must acknowledge, 
that it was using too much freedom with any 
author, to print his name in full to poems, 
letters, and essays, which he himself never saw. 
T do not say that he has done this ; but either he 
or some one else has done it many a time.” 

On the same point, and speaking of Mr. 
Blackwood, he afterwards adds, 

‘** For my part, after twenty years of feelings 
hardly suppressed, he has driven me beyond 
the bounds of human patience. That magazine 
of his, which owes its rise principally to myself, 
has often put words and sentiments into my 
mouth of which I have been greatly ashamed, 
and which have given much pain to my family 
and relations, and many of those after a solemn 
written promise that such freedoms should 
never be repeated. I have been often urged to 
restrain and humble him by legal measures as 
an incorrigible offender deserves. I know I 
have it in my power, and if he dares me to the 
task, I want but a hair to make a tether of.” 

“ In 1822 (says our biographer), perceiving 
that I was likely torun short of money, I began 
and finished in the course of a few months, the 
Three Perils of Man, viz. War, Women, and 
Witchcraft! Lord preserve us! what a medley 
I made of it! for I never in my life rewrote a 
page of prose; and being impatient to get hold 
of some of Messrs. Longman and Co.’s money, 
or their bills, which were the same, I dashed 
on, ‘and mixed up with what might have been 
made one of the best historical tales our coun- 
try ever produced, such a mass of diablerie 
as retarded the main story, and rendered the 
whole perfectly ludicrous. But the worst thing 
of all effected by this novel, or at least by the 
novel part of an authentic tale, was its influ- 





ne 
encing the ingenious Allan Cunningham to 
follow up the idea, and improve the subject ; 
whereas, he made matters rather worse. I re- 
ceived one hundred and fifty pounds for the 
edition of one thousand copies as soon as it was 
put to press, The house never manifested the 
least suspicion of me, more than if I had been 
one of their own firm. The next year I pro- 
duced the Three Perils of Women, in three 
volumes, and received the same price likewise, 
in bills, as soon as it was put to press. There 
is a good deal of pathos and absurdity in both 
the tales of this latter work ; but I was all this 
while writing as if in desperation, and see 
matters now in a different light. The next 
year, 1824, I published the Confessions of a 
Sinner ; but it being a story replete with hor- 
rors, after I had written it I durst not venture 
to put my name to it: so it was published 
anonymously, and of course did not sell very 
well—=so at least I believe, for I do not remem- 
ber ever receiving any thing for it, and I am 
sure if there had been a reversion I should have 
had a moiety.” 

It is upon this transaction, however, that the 
Shepherd evinced his spleen in the unsupported 
passage upon which we commented in our last 
Number, and which, like some we have cited, 
may be considered more free than just. But 
when authors are disappointed, it is only fair to 
permit them to vent their querulousness and 
anger upon the publishers and booksellers. 

Of the time of Sir Walter Scott’s early ac- 
quaintance, we select a portion of Hogg’s 
amusing account. 

“ T remember his riding upon a terribly high- 
spirited horse, which had the perilous fancy of 
leaping every. drain, rivulet, and ditch, that 
came in our way ; the consequence was, that 
he was everlastingly bogging himself, while 
sometimes the rider kept his seat despite of 
the animal’s plunging ; and, at other times, he 
was obliged to extricate himself the best way 
he could. In coming through a place called 
the Milsey Bog, -I said to him, ‘ Mr. Scott, 
that’s the maddest deil of a beast I ever saw, 
Can ye no gar him tak a wee mair time? 
He’s just out o” ae lair intil another wi’ ye.’ 
® Ay,’ said he, ‘ he and I have been very often, 
these two days past, like the Pechs; we could 
stand straight up and tie our shoe-latchets.’ I 
did not understand the joke, nor do I yet; but 
I think these were his words. We visited the 
old castles of Thirlestane and Tushilaw, and 
dined and spent the afternoon, and the night, 
with Mr. Brydon of Crosslee. Sir Walter was 
all the while in the highest good humour, and 
seemed to enjoy the range of mountain solitude, 
which we traversed, exceedingly. Indeed, I 
never saw him otherwise in the fields. On the 
rugged mountains, or even toiling in Tweed to 
the waist, I have seen his glee not only sur- 
pass his own, but that of all other men. His 
memory, or, perhaps, I should say, his recol- 
lection, surpasses that of all men whom I ever 
knew. I sawa pleasant instance of it recorded 
lately regarding Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope ; 
but 1 think I can relate a more extraordinary 
one. He and Skene of Rubislaw and I were 
out one night, about midnight, leistering kip- 
pers in Tweed, and, on going to kindle a light 
at the Elibank March, we found, to our inex- 
pressible grief, that our coal had gone out. To 
think of giving up our sport was out of the 
question ; so we had no other shift save to send 
Rob Fletcher home, all the way through the 
darkness, the distance of two miles, for another 
fiery peat. While Fletcher was absent, we 
three sat down on a piece of beautiful green- 
sward, on the brink of the river, and Scott 
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desired me to sing him my ballad of ‘ Gilmans- 


cleuch.’ . Now, be it remembered, that this 
ballad had never been either printed or penned. 
I had merely composed it by rote; and, on 
finishing it, three years before, I had sung it 
once over to Sir Walter. I began it at his re- 
quest ; but at the eighth or ninth verse I stuck 
in it, and could not get on with another line; 
on which he began it a second time, and recited 
it every word from beginning to end. It being 
a very long ballad, consisting of eighty-eight 
stanzas, I testified my astonishment. He said 
that he had lately been eut on a pleasure party 
on the Forth, and that to amuse the company 
he had recited both that ballad and one of 
Southey’s (‘ The Abbot of Aberbrothock’), both 
of which ballads he had only heard once from 
their respective authors; and he believed he 
had recited them both without misplacing a 
word. Rob Fletcher came at last, and old Laid- 
law, of the Peel, with him ; and into the foam- 
ing river we plunged, in our frail bark, with a 
fine blazing light. In a few minutes we came 
into Gliddy’s Weal, the deepest pool in Tweed, 
when we perceived that our boat gave evident 
symptoms of sinking. When Scott saw the 
terror that Peel was in, he laughed till the tears 
blinded his eyes. Always the more mischief 
the better sport for him! ‘For God’s sake 
push her to the side !’ roared Peel. ‘Oh, she 
goes fine !’ said Scott; ‘ an’ gin the boat were 
bottomless, an’ seven miles to row ;’ and, by 
the time he had well got out the words, down 
she went to the bottom, plunging us all into 
Tweed over head and ears. It was no sport 
to me at all; but that was a glorious night for 
Sir Walter — and the next day was no worse. 
I remember leaving Altrive Lake once with 
him, accompanied by,.my dear friend William 
Laidlaw, and Sir Adam Fergusson, to visit the 
tremendous solitudes of The Grey Mare’s Tail 
and Loch Skene. I conducted them through 
that wild region by a path, which, if not rode 
by Clavers, was, i dare say, never rode by an- 
other gentleman. Sir Adam rode inadvertently 
into a gulf, and got a sad fright; but Sir 
Walter, in the very worst paths, never dis- 
mounted, save at Loch Skene, to take some 
dinner. We went to Moffat that night, where 
we met with some of his family ; and such a 
day and night of-glee I never witnessed. Our 
very perils were matter to him of infinite mer- 
riment ; and then there was a short-tempered 
boot-boy at the inn, who wanted to pick a quar- 
rel with him, at which he laughed till the water 
ran over his cheeks.” 

How melancholy is the contrast now! Yet, 
at a period of life when many men are hardly 
touched by age, our immortal countryman is 
scathed and worn out. His bodily health im- 
proved, indeed, by his foreign travel, but the 
glorious mind deprived, we fear for ever, of its 
might and elastic power. The latest accounts 
of the great minstrel have been received through 
his son, Major Scott, who arrived in London a 
week 

OF Hogg’s intercourse with Wordsworth we 
take a specimen : 

I dined with him, and called on him se- 


veral times afterwards, and certainly never met | = 


with any thing but the most genuine kindness ; 
therefore he le have wondered why I should 
have indu “| in caricaturing his style in the 
Poetic Mirror. I have often regretted that 
myself; but it was merely a piece of ill-nature 
at an affront which I conceived had been put on 
me. It was the triumphal arch scene. This 
anecdote has been told and told again, but 
never truly; and was likewise brought forward 
in the Noctes Ambrosian, as a joke; but it 
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was no joke; and the plain, simple truth of the 
matter was thus :—It chanced one night, when 
I was there, that there was a resplendent arch 
across the zenith, from the one horizon to the 
other, of something like the aurora borealis, 
but much brighter. It was a scene that is well 
remembered, for it struck the country with ad- 
miration, as such a phenomenon had never 
before been witnessed in such perfection; and, 
as far as I could learn, it had been more bril- 
liant over the mountains and pure waters of 
Westmoreland than any where else. Well, 
when word came into the room of the splendid 
meteor, we all went out to view it ; and, on the 
beautiful platform at Mount Ryedale we were 
all walking in twos and threes, arm-in-arm, 
talking of the phenomenon, and admiring it. 
Now, be it remembered, that Werdsworth, 
Professor Wilson, Lloyd, De Quincey, and my- 
self, were present, besides several other literary 
gentlemen, whose names I am not certain that 
I remember aright. Miss Wordsworth’s arm 
was in mine, and she was expressing some fears 
that the splendid stranger might prove ominous, 
when I, by ill luck, blundered out the following 
remark, thinking that I was saying a good 
thing :—‘ Hout, me’m! it is neither mair nor 
less than joost a treeumphal airch, raised in 
honour of the meeting of the poets.’ ‘ That’s 
not amiss. —Eh? Eh?—that’s very good,’ 
said the Professor, laughing. But Wordsworth, 
who had De Quincey’s arm, gave a grunt, and 
turned on his heel, and leading the little opium- 
chewer aside, he addressed him in these dis- 
dainful and venomous words: —‘ Poets! Poets! 
—What does the fellow mean ?— Where are 
they ?’ Who could forgive this? For my part, 
I never can, and never will! I admire Words- 
worth; as who does not, whatever they may 
retend? but for that short sentence I have a 
ingering ill-will at him which I cannot get rid 
of. It is surely presumption in any man to 
circumscribe all human excellence within the 
narrow sphere of his own capacity. The ‘Where 
are they 2’ was too bad! I have always some 
hopes that De Quincey was /eeing, for I did not 
myself hear Wordsworth utter the words.’ 

Of Allan Cunningham, Hogg speaks very 
kindly, and also of Galt: but Galt has just 
appeared to our own eyes in the.shape of 
Stanley Buxton, in three vols., and we must 
a our present task to pay our devoirs 
to him. 





Aldine Poets. No. XX. Poems of Shake- 
speare. London, 1832. Pickering. 
Tuts collection of Shakespeare’s minor poems 
is preceded by a life written by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Dyce, in which not one single fact is 
omitted that could be by any means gathered 
together from old records and new commenta- 
tors. This volume is a valuable addition to 

Mr. Pickering’s beautiful series. 


out its pages, we are inclined to a very 
able work in the whole, of which it forms a 
part. The events related in the early annals 
of Spain are much interest, and 
though here concisely treated, (with, also, the 
partial reservation of their most romantic pe. 
riod, the Arabian and Moorish dominion, for 
Mr. Southey,) we have seldom met with a nar. 
rative which fixes attention more steadily, and 
bears the reader’s mind along more pleasantly. 








Lord Byron’s Works ; the New Edition. 
Vol. IV. Murray. 
Tuts volume still continues Moore’s notices of 
the Life of Byron, and consequently requires 
no farther notice from us than that the frontis. 
piece is a picturesque foreground and superb 
background view of the Wengen Alps, and the 
vignette an interesting view of the Colosseum. 








The Landers’ African Travels. 

(Concluding Notice. } 
TueEsE three delightful volumes, with portraits 
of the two brothers, and .an excellent map, are 
now so widely circulated among the public, that 
we will not risk the repetition of details which 
toust already be familiar to most readers. Suf- 
fice it to say, merely for the sake of closing a 
review in which we have anticipated so much 
of this interesting narrative, that our country- 
men experienced great difficulty in getting away 
from Obie, the king of Eboe, but at last effected 
their escape through the intervention of Boy, 
one of the Brass kings. In his country also 
they met with many privations, but were at 
length put on board an English trading vessel, 
the surly master of which refused to fulfil their 
obligations to the Africans, and forced his pas- 
sage down the dangerous navigation which 
impeded his course, in defiance of their threats. 
While we regret this act, it is satisfactory to 
learn that. government have since taken means 
to place the British character in its true light 
by despatching their promised recompense to 
the Brass rulers. On approaching the coast 
and sea, the chief novelty in the Travels ceases; 
but from beginning to end there is not a pas- 
sage in this work which will not be perused 
with deep attention ; and at the close, after all 
the information it has afforded, every Briton 
will feel proud of his country, as a partaker of 
the triumph achieved by the devoted courage 
and indefatigable exertions of Richard and 
John Lander, who have thus immortalised their 
humble names.* 








Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Pp. 396. 
London, C. Knight. 

Turis volume treats of vegetable substances 

used for the food of man; and, as far as the 

subject goes, is itself a Library of Entertaining 

Knowledge. 


a 








Family Classical Library. No. XXVIII. 
al 
Tue sixth volume of Plutarch, —containing 
eight interesting lives and several parallels. 





The Cabinet Cyclopedia. By Dr. Lardner, &c. 
No. XXIX. History of Spain and Portugal. 
Vol. I. London, Longman and Co.; J. 
Taylor. 

A GENERAL history of the Spanish and Portu- 

ome peninsula is a great desideratum in our 

anguage, and we are glad to see it begun under 
such favourable auspices. The volume before 
us is the first of four,—and judging by the 





diligence and investigation apparent through- | noti 


Le Livre des Cent et Un. Tome IV. 
Paris, 1832. L/’Advocat. 
WE have little more to do than repeat our opl- 
nion of this volume’s predeceszors, that it con- 
tains some light and pleasant reading, without 
any papers of great talent. The following 
receipt for theatrical regeneration is too pro- 
mising to be omitted :—‘ Take a good piece 
[but, as Mrs. Glasse justly observes, first catch 
your hare]; let it be well played in a comme 





® Apropos. We observe some silly stories about their 
somal, res oing the round of the newspapers; just af 
it had never been stated how liberally Lord Goderich 
performed that duty. With regard to outfits for bn 7 
expeditions, the er of ing them so cos' 





tempt the aay of the natives is too obvious to 
iceo—Ead. G. 
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dious house; let the 


Sa a A 
spectacle begin at eight | thought it possible that these currents might, | arctic expedition, by Dr. Richardson, were pre- 


o’clock for the convenience of those whom busi- | in some parts of the world, cause the flexure of | sented by Viscount Goderich. A fine young 
ness, &c. prevents from dining earlier than | the magnetic lines of equal variation; and he 
six. Except the pit and gallery, let each place | even referred the Aurora Borealis and Austra- 


be the same price. 
by eleven, to give the audience a desire to re- 
turn, and leaving to the actors the possibility 
of enjoying the next day: to conclude, let there 
be a theatre in accordance with our manners, 
and see if it does not succeed.” 





Ane er A 
The Jesuit. 3vols. Saunders and Ottley. 

Tne first volume contains some gratuitous 
horrors ; but the story improves as it proceeds. 
The sheets in our possession break off (in 
Vol. III.) among some spirited Spanish scenes ; 
but it is impossible to pronounce definitely on a 
work whose dénouement is still a mystery to us. 








Standard Novels, No. XIV. 

Bentley. 
CooreEr’s tale of the Pioneers, with a new in- 
troduction and notes by the author, forms the 
appropriate continuation of this very popular 
series: it is also recommended by two clever 
engravings. As we may have a few words to 
say on the new matter, ‘we shall, now, only add 
sg we think this volume one of the best of 
the set. 


Colburn and 





By Mrs. Leman 
London, 1832. 





Woman’s Love; a Novel. 
Grimstone. 3 vuls. 12mo. 
Saunders and Otley. 

Woman’s Love, though in three volumes, which 

would seem to be satisfactory to any man, is a 

novel which we cannot distinguish by our praise 

from the inferior class of similar publications. 

The author shews much of the amiable in dis- 

position; and the chief novelty of her preduc- 

_ on that i¢ was written in Van Diemen’s 
and. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Farapay on his recent. experimental 
researches in electricity. Having on former 
oceasions shewn how he, asit were, reconverted 
magnetism into electricity, and under what 
laws the change was effected, he proceeded to 
point out the consequences dependent upon the 
fact of the earth’s being a magnet. By bring- 
ing wires, &c. into the same relation to the 
earth’s magnetic curves as was formerly done 
with the curves of ordinary magnets, electric 
currents were now produced. By revolving a 
copper-plate parallel to the horizon, electricity 
could be drawn from it, and made to deflect the 
needle. By merely moving a copper wire, 
three or four feet long, to and fro in the air, 
it was made to evolve and produce a current 
of electricity, and deflect the magnetic needle 
powerfully. Mr. Faraday considered the earth 
itself as liable to magneto-electric induction, in 
Consequence of its diurnal rotation. ‘To illus- 
trate the effects so produced, he spun a small 
cylinder magnet both in mercury and in air: 
in both cases he drew currents of electricity 
from the equatorial and polar parts, and made 
these currents abundantly sensible to the audi- 
ence by their effects upon distant galvanometer 
needles. Mr. Faraday then referred to the 
currents of electricity which must naturally 
exist in consequence of the flow of rivers, the 
Motion of the sea waters to and fro, as in the 
British channel, and elsewhere on a far larger 

© under the trade-winds: in these cases 
conducting Matter moves so as to cut the mag- 
netic curves, while other conducting matter, 
48 the earth itself, is relatively at rest. He 


by the diurnal motion of the earth causing its 
mass to act in obedience to the law of magneto- 
electric induction, noticed by us in former re- 
ports of these interesting investigations. 


Let the performances end E to electricity accumulated towards the poles, 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

Mr. LamBErt in the chair. — A communica- 
tion, entitled a description of the organ of voice 
in a new species of wild swan, by William Yar- 
rell, Esq. was read. This swan is common in 
the fur countries of North America; and it is 
this species which affords the greater portion 
of the skins imported by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. It is known by the name of the 
“ trumpeter ;” and has been described by Dr. 
Richardson and Mr. Swainson in the second 
part of the North American Fauna, under the 
name of Cygnus buccinator. The direction and 
convolutions of the trachea, and the form of the 
bronchie, appear to afford the best discrimi- 
native characters to distinguish the species of 
this genus. At the same meeting there was 
also read an account of a new species of para- 
keet, native of New Holland; together with 
the conclusion of Mr. Don’s catalogue of 
compositg. At the meeting on Tuesday, a de- 
scription of a new species of the genus Pinus, 
by Mr. David Douglas, was read. This re- 
markable fir is a native of the Cordillera of the 
Andes, in New Albion, on the north-west coast 
of America. It grows to the height of from 
40 to 140 feet, and is remarkable for the great 
size of its cones, which are eighteen inches in 
circumference, having the scales furnished with 
a stout curved point. We believe the Horti- 
cultural Society is now in possession of young 
plants; so that we may confidently expect this 
remarkable species will become one’of the orna- 
ments of the British sylva, as it will doubtless 
prove perfectly hardy. Mr. Douglas’s account 
is dated from the Missions of St. John, Upper 
California, Feb. 4, 1831. 

A large plant, in full flower, of the Aloé spi- 
cata, the species which yields the Cape aloes of 
commerce, was sent for exhibition from the 
garden of the Apothecaries’ Company, at Chel- 
sea. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Marcu 28.—The President, Mr. Impey Mur- 
chison, in the chair. The Earl of Munster, 
Captain Robe, Sergeant Taddy, Dr. Daun, and 
several other fellows, were elected. 

A paper was first read on the geology of 
Pulo Pinang and the neighbouring islands, 
by Dr. Ward, of the Madras Medical Esta- 
blishment, and communicated by the president; 
and afterwards a memoir, by M. Louis Albert 
Necker, foreign member of the Geological 
Society, in which the author endeavours to 
bring under general geological laws the posi- 
tiqn of metalliferous veins, in respect to the 
rock formations of which the crust of the earth 
is formed. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Lorp SrTan vey in the chair.—From the 
usual report, it appeared that during the last 
month upwards of 4,000 persons had visited 
the museum and gardens ; — monthly balance 
in favour of the Society 5097. 1s. 7d. It has 
been decided, much to the satisfaction of the 
fellows in general, that tickets for admission to 
the gardens on Sunday shall not be sold. A 





number of stuffed birds, collected in the second 





elephant was also announced as having been 
presented by Sir Edward Barnes. The Jacchus 
monkey last week brought forth two young 
ones. It is a curious fact, that these animals, 
as well as some others, destroy their young 
when there is (as happened in the present 
case) an absence of the natural aliment. Whe- 
ther this expedient was had recourse to by the 
Society’s monkey is uncertain; both the young, 
however, were found dead. At this meeting 
seventeen individuals were elected into the So- 
ciety. An exceedingly long, particular, and 
satisfactory report upon the affairs and present 
state of the farm, was also read, — to the sub- 
stance of which we may hereafter refer. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Davies GiLpert, Esq. in the chair. A 
report, drawn up by Dr. Bostock and Mr. 
Christie, on Mr. Faraday’s electro-magnetic 
researches, so frequently noticed in our columns, 
was read; as was also another portion of Dr. 
Davy’s communication on the torpedo. This 
being one of the ballot meetings, five persons 
were elected into the Society. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
{arcu 7th.— Lord Dover in the chair. The 
reading of Dr. J. Jamieson’s memoir on the 
antiquity of the earliest extant Scottish coins, 
was concluded. 

The large and expensive architectural under+ 
takings of David I. could hardly have been car- 
ried on without a considerable circulation of 
money. It is, notwithstanding, acknowledged, 
that coins of that period are extremely rare; 
but this circumstance may be consistently ac- 
counted for, not only by making due allowance 
for the ordinary causes of destruction, such as 
the remoteness of the era, &c., but also by the 
fact, that the Scottish coi) , generally, was 
called in and renewed by William the Lion, 
David’s grandson, in 1195. The writer has 
in his possession four or five specimens which, 
for reasons given by him in detail, he assigns 
to the former sovereign. He likewise possesses 
a silver penny, which he considers to belong to 
the reign of Malcolm IV. (1153-1165); al- 
though Pinkerton, who admits that coins are 
found of the age of David I. and Alexander I., 
doubts whether any issued by Malcolm are to 
be met with. 

Dr. J. then proceeds to give a descriptive 
and historical account of the numerous pieces 
now existing of the reign of William IV. ; in 
doing which, he takes occasion to correct several 
errors into which the authors before men- 
tioned, who have written on this subject, have 
fallen, and especially Snelling. The coins of 
William, and of his contemporary Henry II. of 
England, were, he thinks, equally current in 
both kingdoms; an opinion which he founds 
on. the discovery of large collections of the 
coins of these two sovereigns mixed together 
in a common mass; in particular, in 1780, at 
Dyke, near Inverness ; and again, two or three 
years ago, in Northumberland. The places of 
mintage of those of William, were Edinburgh, 
Perth, Berwick, and Roxburgh; the names of 
which towns are varied upon the coins to an 
extent very fanciful and extraordinary. 

An opinion of Snelling’s—that many of the 
coins viewed as those of Alexander Il. ought 
to be referred to the reign of his son Alex- 
ander III.—founded on their improved work- 





mansbip, which that antiquary conceives to 
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have been the result of an. imitation of the 
im coinage of Edward I., is refuted 
Dr. J. with indignant nationality. “ W 
pleased,” he observes, “ as the ambitious and 
usurping Edward might have been, had our 
Scottish kings, out of compliment to the taste 
of a neighbouring potentate, banished the mimic 
sceptre from his coinage; it would seem that 
our ancestors were as little disposed to gratify 
him with this token of servile imitation, as 
they afterwards were to resign the real sceptre 
into his rapacious hand.” 

The venerable writer’s communication was 
replete with numerous particulars of numis- 
matic learning, calculated to throw light upon 
history, into which the limited space we can 
— for these reports forbids our following 


March 2ist.—Public fast. No meeting. 








PINE ARTS. 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
(Third Notice.]} 

No. 293. The Crucifizion. A. G. Vickers. 
It is rather the effect of that hour of darkness 
which accompanied the awful event than the 
event itself, that the artist has here had in 
view. His production would not have discre- 
dited the pencil of Rembrandt. 

No. 289. A Bleaching-Green in the West 
Highlands. A. Fraser.—A cheerful and ani- 
mated scene, with a burst of day-light that 
comes on the eye most.refreshingly. The pic- 
ture is painted in a style somewhat different 
from Mr. Fraser’s usual practice; but it is in 
excellent accordance with his subject. 

No. 301. The Reform Question. T. Clater. 
—Will there. ever be\an end to this questio 
vexata? We encounter it at our own fire-sides, 
we encounter it in the houses of our friends, 
we encounter it in the public walks, and here 
it is again in an exhj of pictures ! Would 
to heaven that Lord Grey could bring it to as 
tranquil and successful a termination as Mr. 
Clater has done! though even in the work of 
the latter the opposition of the cat and dog 
betrays a touch of anti-reform. 

No. 272. John Taylor, Esq. J. Lonsdale.— 
It may justly be said that few persons have 
given their cowntenance to art more than this 
gentleman ; for there has been scarcely an ex- 
hibition of late years in which his portrait has 
not a present is one of the most 
striking in point of resemblance. 

No. 474. Temptation. T. Woodward. — 
Surely there is no such lack of game in the 

ictorial fields, that so able an artist as Mr. 

oodward should throw away his shot upon a 
painful subject like this. To place meat within 
Ee es ena 
and cunning little urchin may have the pleasure 
of giving him the strap, may be ‘‘ holding the 
mirror up to nature,” but it is to ill-nature. 
In other respects, the picture is exquisitely 
treated. 

No. 201. The Violin of Cremona, from Hoff- 
man’s ** Fantastical Tales.’ H. Poterlet.— 
Again we have to express our surprise at a work 
of art with a name entirely new to us, and of 
merit sufficient to rank it among the best of its 
class. Had the picture met our view without 
its title and the reference to the writer from 
whom the subject is taken, we should have 
deemed it another emaciated Paganini, endea- 
vouring by his ecstatic music to “ create a soul 
under the ribs of death.” 

No. 190. The Sweets of Stolen Fruit. R. 
Farrier.—Artists of familiar life are almost as 
much indebted for their subjects to the pranks 





and mischief of juvenile scamps as anatomists 
are for theirs to resurrection-men. This little 
picture is designed and painted with Mr. Far- 
rier’s usual skill; and the expression in both 
parties shews the strapping that is going on to 
be in perfect earnest. ‘ 

No. 191. The Monastery ; Evening—Spain, 
J. M. Leigh.—The title of this picture might 
furnish the head of a chapter full of romance 
and mystery. The character, colouring, and 
execution, prove that Mr. Leigh has been stu- 
dying very closely, and very successfully, some 
of the finest works of the old masters. 

No. 238. Autumn. J. Inskipp.—One of 
Mr. Inskipp’s best productions. The season, 
and the rustic figures introduced, suit the deep 
and mellow tones of his palette. 

No. 236. Fruit Piece. G. Lance.—In this 
fine work Mr. Lance has attained the climax 
of excellence in his branch of the art. It is 
such a fruit piece as Michael Angelo would 
have designed; and in colouring, effect, and 
execution, it rivals any work of the Venetian 


school. 
[To be continued.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

S the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land. Yithograhed by S. Leith, from Draw- 
ings in outline by Lieut.-Col. W. Murray. 
Part II. Morison, Perth. 

“ Ben VENvE and the Trosachs, Perthshire,” 

‘ Basaltic Scenery near Ru-na-braddan, Skye,” 

“ Basaltic Scenery near Stainsal, Skye,” and 

“ The Red Head, Angus,”’are the four principal 

ornaments of the present Number, in addition 

to a medallion of “ Prince Charles Edward,” 
and a vignette of “* The Ruins of the Abbey of 

Aberbrothock.” Of these, the representations 

of the basaltic scenery of the Isle of Skye are 

the most striking, on account of its novelty, no 
less than of its grandeur. ‘‘ So few are there,” 
observes Colonel Murray, “ among the num- 
bers who annually visit the Giant’s Causeway 
and Staffa who have ever heard of the basaltic 
ramparts of Skye, it will scarcely be credited, 
that, while I e has been exhausted in 
extolling the sublimity of the Causeway, and 
the Cave of Fingal, there exist, on the coasts 
of this island, scenes exceeding both of these 
places, not only in the magnitude of the objects, 
but in that regularity of arrangement in which 
the peculiar interest of basaltic combinations 
consists."—The lithographic execution of this 
work continues to be of the same beautiful 


character which we noticed in our remarks | @ges 


upon the appearance of the first Part. 


Vi tess Stor The 88th portrait in 
the interesting series of La Belle Assemblée ; 
and a very graceful and lovely specimen. The 
countenance is beautiful; the fore-shortening 
of the right arm faulty, and out of drawing. 


Twenty-four Plates, illustrative of Hindu and 
European Manners in Bengal. On stone 
by A. Colin, from Sketches by Mrs. Belnos. 
London, Smith and Elder; Paris, Colin. 

Wiru something of a French air, these twenty- 

four pictures represent as many oriental scenes 

in the most accurate manner. Nothing can 
surpass them for fidelity ; and the series, even 
without ‘the brief notices of the accompanying 
text, would convey a singularly correct, as well 
as interesting history of Indian customs and 
appearances. Dancing girls, dying Hindus on 
the Ganges, Nautches, jar trades and 

castes, festivals, religious ceremonies, &c. &c. 

are all executed with equal’ skill and truth. 

Some of the female forms are very beautiful ; 

and the whole a collection to be turned over with 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE; AND: 


great pleasure during any of those. half hours 
which tedinm might otherwise claim. And, 
truly, when we consider the exhaustless variety, 
as well as novelty and beauty of the materiel 
furnished by the countries of the eastern world, 
for the exercise of the skill and talent of the 
artist, it is a matter of some surprise that we 
are not more frequently called upon to notice 
works illustrative of their natural and artificial 
productions, and the personal appearance and 
habits of the nations which inhabit them. The 
few works which have been published with this 
view, have of late years been produced in a 
very superior style of art; but in too man 
instances truth and accuracy of delineation have 
been sacrificed to beauty of outline and richness 
lof effect. Their subjects, likewise, have prin. 
cipally consisted of the landscape scenery, ar- 
chitecture, and antiquities of the East; the 
work before us, therefore, comes very oppor- 
tunely to supply a great deficiency in the 
class of productions to which it belongs. Mrs, 

Belnos (who is, we believe, herself a native of 

Bengal), has accomplished her task in a manner 

which reflects no mean credit on her skill as 

an artist; and it is but fair to add, that her 
efforts have been ably seconded by the artist, 

Mr. A. Colin, employed to transfer her sketches 

to the stone; and the colouring of the plates 

displays the same attention to minute accu- 
racy. 

Views in the East. From original Sketches, 
by Captain Robert Elliot, R.N. Parts XIV. 
and XV. Fisher and Son. 

THE plates which illustrate these two Parts of 
Captain Elliot’s publication, and which are in 
no way inferior to their predecessors in beauty, 
are, ** Thubare, a small harbour on the Ara- 
bian coast, upper part of the Red Sea;” *‘ An 
old Fort. at Muttra;” ‘“‘ Sarnat, a Boodh Mo- 
nument near Benares ;” ‘* Bejapore ;” ‘‘ Coo- 
tub Minar, Delhi;” and ‘‘ View on a River 
near Canton.”” In one of his descriptions, 
Capt. Elliot takes occasion to remark, ‘* How 
little dependence historians and topographers 
are disposed to place on any accounts respecting 
the continent of India, previous to the Mahom- 
medan conquest, at least as far as Hindoo 
information is concerned ;” and adds, “ this 
must continue to be a subject of regret to all 
who feel a curiosity respecting this great coun- 
try, as no doubt the account of the Hindoos in 
earliest times would form as interesting a por- 
tion of this world’s history, as any that former 
have handed down to us in an authentic 
and credible shape.”’ 


Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, By Wither- 
ington; engraved by Quilley. 

Bonington’s Fishing-Boats. Same Engraver. 
Moon, Boys, and Co. : 
Two charming additions to our store of spirited 
engravings. Witherington’s version of the 
poor Don, thrown across Dapple, after his mal- 
treatment by the carriers, in the possession of 
Mr. Vernon, was always a favourite with us; 
and we are happy to see it so faithfully trans- 
ferred to another medium, in which it can be 
enjoyed by so many. Bonington’s sea-scene 18 
also most true to the character and spirit of the 
original. In both Mr. Quilley has evinced 
great talent, and both are eminently calculated 

to become popular. 


The Féte of St. Nicholas. By Jan Steen. 
Joh, de Mare sculp. Moon and Co. 
Tuis artist is, we hear, sent to England for 
improvement by the King of Holland. He has 
presented us with a specimen in one of Jan 
Steen’s most celebrated works, and it is, as far as 
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it goes, an able transcript. All the characters 
are well preserved ; and when M. de Mare has 
accomplished somewhat more of freedom, we 
feel assured he will be an honour to the Dutch 
school. 





MEXICO. 
We have lying before us two specimens of 
twenty-eight of Capt. G. F. Lyon’s Mexican 
drawings, illustrative of the scenery and people 
at and near the Mines of Bolajios and Real del 
Monte, which it is proposed to publish by sub- 
scription. Judging from the specimens, we 


have no doubt that these drawings, although 
without any pretensions as works of art, will 
be very curious and interesting. They will be 
accompanied by brief letter-press descriptions, 
extracted from Capt. Lyon’s Tour in Mexico. 


EXETER HALL EXHIBITION. 
Turis collection is entirely confined to works 
illustrative of sacred history. Besides an admi- 
rable carving in ivory of the ‘* Crucifixion,” by 
Benevenuto Cellini, it contains a hundred and 
twenty-six pictures, many of which are exceed- 
ingly curious, and not a few highly valuable. 
Among the latter, our favourites are, ‘* Christ 
bearing his Cross,” by Morales; ‘* The Holy 
Family,” by Vander Eckhort and Rembrandt ; 
“St. Peter delivered from Prison,” by Steen- 
wick; “* The Holy Family, with an Angel 
offering Fruit to the Infant Saviour,” by Frate 
Bartolomeo di St. Marco;” and “* The Prodi- 
gal Son,” by Calabrese. Altogether the col- 
lection is well deserving of a visit. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
DEATH OF GOETHE. 

GoETHE is dead! These words will excite a 
feeling of regret, not only in Germany, but in 
all Europe, in all parts of which his name has 
been so long placed amongst the foremost on 
the list of the ornaments of literature, and his 
works, for the space of half a century, have 
engaged so large a share of public attention. 

John Wolfgang von Goethe was born at 
Frankfort on the 28th of August, 1749, and 
died at Weimar on the 22d of March, 1832, 
aged eighty-two years and seven months. Al- 
though he had attained this great age, his 
vigorous constitution seemed still to promise 
some years of life, and his death excited at 
Weimar a feeling of surprise as well as sorrow. 
This is not the moment to enter into any de- 
tails of his life, or review of his works ; and we 
shall confine ourselves to a few particulars of his 
last moments. About a week before his death 
he caught cold, which brought on a catarrh. 
A few days’ care, however, seemed to have re- 
moved this complaint ; but in the night of the 
19th the pains in the breast returned, and a se- 
vere fit of fever followed. He would not make 
his family uneasy, and had nobody called : it 
was not till eight o’clock in the morning that 
he sent for his physician, Dr. Vogel, who, by 
his skill and attention, had before frequently 
relieved him when seriously ill. The doctor 
found his patient in a shivering fit, and com- 
Plaining of violent pain in the side. The 
warmth of the body was, however, restored 
after a time, and the pains abated ; but, during 
the night and in the following day, the pains re- 
turned; yet at times the patient was easy and 
com One of the accounts that have 
been published says, he felt himself so much 
pn on the very morning of his death, that 
© expressed his pleasure at the approach of 
ened? expecting that the fine weather would 
thim; and he had even ordered several 





books to be brought and placed on the table 
before him, intending to consult them. Dur- 
ing the night, he had fallen into a slumber, 
and his mind appeared to be cheered by pleasing 
visions, chiefly happy scenes of his past life. 
In the morning, being in full ion of 
his faculties, he conversed cheerfully with his 
daughter-in-law, who has constantly attended 
him with the most unremitting and affection. 
ate care, as well as with his grandchildren and 
friends. About ten o’clock he drank a glass of 
wine, and then continued to move his right 
hand in the air, as if writing or drawing (this 
he was in the habit of doing at other times), 
still, as it were, embodying the creations of his 
fancy; till, growing weaker and weaker, his 
hand dropped on his knee, as he sat in his easy 
chair, where it still moved as if in the act of 
writing, till the angel of death summoned him 


"| away. 


Goethe has appointed Dr. Eckermann, of 
Hanover, to be the editor of the unpublished 
MSS. which he has left. This is a choice with 
which the public have reason to be satisfied, 
as Dr. E. has already rendered great service 
by the care he bestowed on the complete edi- 
tion of our author’s works. The admirers of 
Goethe will certainly be delighted to hear that 
among the finished MSS. there is an entire 
volume of his own life, which follows in order 
the third volume of Wahrheit und Dichtung. 
It contains the account of his first appearance 
at Weimar, and of the early years of his life and 
literary labours in that town, a period in which 
some of his finest works were ad a's Thi 
volume nearly fills up the in till his visit 
to Italy. We may also expect an entire vo- 
lume of new poems, and the original MS. of 
Gotz von Berlichingen, which is said to differ 
very materially from the published play. Be- 
sides these, among many other precious relics, 
there is the second part of Faust, complete in 
five acts. The last two’ acts were composed 
in inverse order—the fifth in the winter of 
1830-31, immediately after the receipt of the 
dreadful news of the death of his only son, 
which had nearly proved fatal to him. The 
classic-romantic  RarshesToers Helena (which 
has been long known), forms the third act, 
as a kind of intermezzo. Among the collec- 
tions of his letters, a whole volume will be 
published of his correspondence with his friend 
the musician Zelter, in Berlin, more interest- 
ing even than that with Schiller. 

The mortal remains of Goethe were depo- 
sited, on the 26th of March, with great pomp, 
in the grand ducal family vault at Weimar, 
near to those of Schiller. On the same day, 
the theatre, which had been closed out of re- 
8 to his memory, was opened with the 
representation of his T'asso.—From the German. 





MUSIC. 
SOCIETA ARMONICA. 
Tuts Society gave their third concert last 
Monday evening. The performance commenced 
with Beethoven’s a, B fiat, which, 
if such a composition can be said to possess a 
fault, has that of being much too long, as it 
occupied more than halfan hour. Beethoven 
was one of those who never knew when to 
leave off; witness the length of his pastoral 
symphony. The instrumental pieces.were exe- 
cuted in a manner which left nothing to be 
desired; particularly Hummell’s military sep- 
tet, played Forbes, Mori, Card, Powell, 
Harper, Lindley, and Dragonetti; Weber’s 
overture to “ the Ruler of the Spirits ;” and 





Chatterton’s fantasia on the harp. Signor 


— 
Sagrini was very effective on the -guitar ; his 
execution is clear and brilliant; but he must 
infuse more expression into his style ere he 
can hope to rival. L. Schultz. 

With respect to the vocal parts, as usual 
Madame Stockhausen and Phillips were excel- 
lent: .we could wish that Miss Wagstaff and 
Mr. Horncastle, though on the whole merito- 
rious singers, would exhibit more animation 
and expression, in which two qualities they are 
at present lamentably deficient. In Rossini’s 
quartetto, ‘* Cielo il mio labbro,” at the end of 
the first act, the accompaniments in the fortis. 
simo part at the conclusion were much: too 
loud; so much so as effectually to drown the 
voices of the singers. It is very annoying that 
instrumental performers will so generally spoil 
a good piece of vocal music by the noise of their 
accompaniments, apparently endeavouring to 
exhibit their own skill, and rivalling, instead 
of being subservient to the singer. We can- 
not say much in favour of Niedermeyer’s ca- 
vatina, which, sung for the first time by Horn- 
castle, neither rose above nor fell below medi- 
ocrity. Madame Stockhausen’s aria, “ Ah 
Compar,” with violin obligato by Mori, was 
decidedly the gem of the evening. The per- 
formance concluded with the overture to Guil- 
laume Tell. On the whole, the concert was 
very effective ; but we think the selection might, 
in some particulars, have been more judicious. 
Haydn’s “‘ With verdure clad,” was repeated 
for the thousand and first time. There are 
many equally beautiful airs in that composer’s 
works, and less known, which might have been 
substituted. 


ORATORIOS. 
Havine gone at considerable length into criti- 
cism upon these performances hitherto, we need 
only say that the later ones have rather im- 
proved than degenerated. 








DRAMA. 
KING'S THEATRE. 
On Saturday, the lessee of the King’s Theatre 
brought up his lee-way with a wet sail; and 
entitled himself, by the production of a new 
opera and ballet on the same night, to the warm 
approbation of the public. The effort was 
spirited, and the success complete. The opera 
of Olivo e Pasquale, by Donnizetti (founded on 
Les Deux Négocians de Lisbonne, we think), 
is not, indeed, distinguished by any of those 
very remarkable compositions which attract at 
once, and are speedily heard from every piano 
and barrel-organ in the town; but though not 
striking in any particular part, it is altogether 
peculiarly sweet and pleasing. Several of the 
concerted pieces are most agreeable; and we 
would mention a sestetto in the last act of great 
merit. But the lights of the scene are the 
duet between Curioni and Meric, and the solo 
finale by the latter; both are beautiful, and 
both were admirably executed. Indeed, the 
whole of the music intrusted to these performers 
had ample justice done to it; and Meric took 
another step in that gradual and certain rise 
which her qualities and talents have so justly 
been effecting in popular favour. Galli was 
also very efficient, which M. Arnaud was not, 
though exceedingly diverting. The nervous 
tremor of this poor actor was truly laughable, 
—not Mathews himself could personate a shy 
and bashful man to such perfection. As the 
lover, it was quite impossible to bring him to 
the scratch ; and in spite of Curioni’s pushings, 
and Galli’s hints, and Meric’s requisitions, 








away sidled M. Arnaud, working his hands 
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—— 
and fingers in pendant agitation, till he could 
get fairly behind the bulkiest person upon the 
stage. Te was inexpressibly droll. The other 
dramatis persone had not. much to do, which 
they did accordingly ; and brought us through, 
gratified, and not fatigued, to the ballet. And 
the ballet is a superb production—the finest 
thing of the kind we ever saw in London. Its 
title is the Magic Ring, and the story excel- 
lently adapted for this species of entertainment. 
A knight on the eve of espousal to a lovely 
lady, the preparations for whose wedding are 
picturesque and grand, is seduced, by the magic 
of the ring put on his finger by an enamoured 
fairy, into a passion for the latter, and rejects 
his bride. He is carried to the fairy’s palace, 
where new enchantments are presented; and, 
finally, is rescued by the aid of a superior and 
good fairy, upon whose triumph the sun rises 
in all his glory, and the curtain drops on his 
union with his true love. Of these, and inter- 
mediate situations, Mr. Albert has made the 
best use, not only as regards the dances and 
groupings, but in sentiment and action, to tell 
the story. Sustained by splendid dresses and 
scenery, the Magic Ring is thus worthy of its 
name—it is a magic illusion from first to last. 
A gypsy, or Bohemian dance in the early part 
is most characteristic, and rich in costume. 
All the dances of Lecompte the heroine, and 
of Albert himself, are also extremely well done, 
as are others in which Proche and her clever 
associates perform their lively and graceful 
evolutions. The scenes of a charmed, but not 
charring forest, with demons and gleaming 
monstrous forms ; of the fairy’s palace, and of 
the revolving sun at the conclusion, are brilliant 
efforts of art. The last surpasses any thing 
witnessed upon the stage, and caused the finale 
to be hailed with shouts of applause from every 
part of the house. There were a few misad- 
ventures in managing the machinery on the 
first night ; but, Congidéuingy the extraordinary 
exhibition that was accomplished, we would not 
even give them a notice as “ unrehearsed ;” the 
complications will go easier with practice, and 
the public may enjoy the — spectacle, 
perhaps, in any theatre in Europe. 
DRURY LANE. 

The Compact, a play in three acts, founded on 
a story in Inglis’s ** Spain in 1830,” and 
dramatised with almost more than Mr. Planché’s 
usual felicity, was produced here on Thursday, 
with the complete success which both its author- 
ship and cast deserved. It consists of the ad- 
ventures of a leader of robbers (the individual 
who furnishes the original idea is actually now 
living, and the guide of the Madrid diligence 
to Seville), who pillages the Archbishop of 
Grenada, and then enters into an agreement 
to “sin no more,”’ provided his lordship can 
procure him a pardon for past offences. A 
second plot rests on the supposed murder of a 
youth of quality by his fellow-student, the dé. 
nouement of which is combined with the ban- 
dit’s fate, and adds greatly to the concluding 
interest of the piece. The scenes and dresses 
are eminently Spanish ; and of the acting our 
report must be most favourable. Farren in the 
Archbishop is a perfect example of the mingled 
humour and benevolence which often distin- 

ishes the Spanish secular clergy; ‘and Wal- 

k as the Robber, 
«* Linking one virtue with a tbousand crimes,” 


* We were a good deal angenes 
sifieur, in the pit, who hissed thro t the whole of 
the performances, and ony when the best things 
were done. This shewed a spirit, with a very im- 
inent representative, ‘and the nuisance ought to have 

handed over to the police. 


a fellow, a single 


that of keeping his word inviolable—if any 
thing, is superior to his Brigand. Cooper also 
played, as he always does, with great judgment 
and feeling; and Harley and Mrs. Humby 
fully supported the comic portion of the play. 
The announcement of the Compact for repe- 
tition shewed, by the unanimous plaudits be- 
stowed upon it, that a lasting compact was 
made between the actors and the audience.— 
We congratulate the large theatres (including 
the King’s) on having all, since our last, done 
much to merit the cordial support of the public. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
On Thursday was performed The Hunchback, 
by Mr. Sheridan Knowles, who also, on the 
occasion, made his first appearance as a per- 
former in London, in the character of Master 
Walter, the Hunchback. The story of this 
drama is a romantic one, of a father disguised 
for many years to rear his daughter properly ; 
and, as we have nothing like such time before 
us, we must beg leave to speak shortly in 


‘generals and of the performance. The play is 


written with the true energy of genius, of 
which its very faults partake.* The language 
throughout is forcible; and, in very many 
parts, of the highest order of poetry. Occa- 
sionally quaintly imitated from elder writers, 
its images and antitheses possess a beauty and 
vigour which fully confirm the author in the 
foremost rank of living dramatists, if not the 
most powerful writer of the day. The con- 
ception of the character of Julia is admirable : 
ficklé and proud in the giddy hour of prosperity, 
her woman-feeling and passion are nobly de- 
veloped when adversity overtakes her lover ; 
and the whole is wrought up with an intensity 
of interest beyond which nothing is wanting. 
The other female part, Helen, is not so happy: 
she has too much of the Iphigenia to play to 
her Cymon ; and we. lose our regard for the 
lively young female, in our dislike of the artful 
teacher of the art of love. Of the acting, we 
must speak in almost unmeasured praise. 
Miss F. Kemble surpassed all her former 
efforts in Julia ; and particularly towards the 
end, where the stronger emotions are por- 
trayed. Her energy in several passages was 
electrical, and elicited bursts of applause. Miss 
Taylor, the Helen, was delightfully arch and 
animated. Of Mr. Knowles himself, as an 
actor, we cannot say much in praise. His 
voice is without modulation, always in one 
loud key, pumping out the words ; which are, 
moreover, enriched with a genuine and classic 
brogue. His judgment, however, in under- 
standing and reading the text prevented us 
from regretting more that his physical powers 
hindered his embodying his own ideas. C. 
Kemble, in Sir Thomas Clifford, gave an ad- 
mirable delineation of the accomplished lover 
and unfortunate gentleman ; while Abbott, as 
Modus, the bashful cousin of Helen, was most 
quietly excellent ; Wrench, as Lord Tinsel, 
finished fop ; and Meadows, as Fathom, a serv- 
ing man, full of pleasant drollery. At the 
conclusion a whimsical scene was enacted be- 
tween C. Kemble and Mr. Knowles, who was 
called for by the audience, which ended in the 
annunciation of the Hunchback for repetition 
every night....A number of persons also cla- 
moured for the appearance of Miss Kemble, 
who was obliged to come forward in an un- 
dress, after the commencement of Rosina. 
Well did she merit any tribute of admiration ; 


~# Such as the unnaturally-prolonged dialogue before 
Julia will look at the secretary, in the fourth act, though 


it tells in acting; and the repetition of Helen’s warm end 





coquettish lessons to the sheepish stutient of Ovid. 


but this was a very foolish way of marking 
the sense entertained of her splendid exertions, 





ADELPHI. | 
Mrs. Yates had a bumper benefit on Thurs. 
day to witness her inimitable Victorine. Had 
the house been ten times as large, and the 
prices ten times as much, she has well earned 
this meed by her performances throughout the 
season. 


STRAND THEATRE. 
On a lenten Wednesday we heard some indif. 
ferent glee-singing, but saw some smart acting, 
&c. by Mr. Rayner himself. A ventriloquist 
also afforded us much entertainment, and was a 
perfect mocking-bird in his imitation of robins, 
larks, thrushes, and other of the feathered 
tribes, not to mention a whole poultry-yard, 
with dogs, pigs, ducks, turkeys, and chickens, 





FRENCH PLAYS. 
On Monday, M. Arnal made his bow in two 
clever vaudevilles, L’Homme difficile a Vivre, 
and Mademoiselle Marguerite. In the first 
there is barely enough to elicit his comic 
talents; but in the second there was ample 
amends. A broad vein of humour runs through 
the whole piece, which found most able re- 
presentatives in Laporte and Arnal, the latter 
proving himself to be an actor of great skill, 
and a valuable acquisition to the company: we 
only regret he is engaged for so short a time. 
Thursday, Heur et Malheur, and Le Bal 
@’Ouvriers. Arnal plays in the first a vi- 
sionary, pursued and thwarted in all he under- 
takes by one Jules Fombert ; and he threw so 
much drolling into the character as to be quite 
irresistible. Mdlle. St. Ange is decidedly the 
best man of the feminine gender on the stage. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 

King’s Theatre, March 31.—If the prompter 
would but reflect how very many of the boxes 
look into his, he would not wear so very gro- 
tesque a nightcap! His brown one, with a 
tassel at top, was distingué enough, but the 
white one, with the broad coloured stripe, 
which he sported on this occasion, is really 
irresistible! In the second act, the thumping 
of a warming pan with a huge nail, to repre- 
sent a clock striking, was really too absurd! 
The first night of L’Anneau Magique, our old 
acquaintance the bell-ringer had no sinecure 
place of it, as the supernatural events were rife 
in this ballet, which therefore, quite as much 
from his exertions as from any other cause, 
deserved the name of the Magic Ring! The 
vocal signals were no less frequent. If devils 
were to rise, “ Up with you !”’ was the crys 
if fairies were to fly, “ Haul up!’ was the 
shout. x 

Drury Lane, April 2.—Romeo and Juliet. 
In the parting scene, as the nurse was not 
forthcoming, Wallack filled up the pause by 
the observation that 

« Dry sorrow drinks our blood ;” i 
so that when Juliet afterwards accused him of 
looking pale, he having already expended his 
answer in the wrong place, had nothing to s8y 
for himself, and only looked foolish accordingly: 
When dying, his black trunks and hose par 
company, and exhibited a broad white ring oF 
garter. This surprised me in such a prince 
costume-tactics. The line referring to Juliet, 
« Then she is well, and nothing can be ill,” 

was thus Incidly delivered by the represent 
tive of Balthasar, 


«* Then nothing can be she, and she is well!” te 





Tn ancient Verona (if the Drury people 
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correct) all the nuns were allowed to wear 
white satin shoes, trim ringlets or gros-boucles, 
necklaces, &c., at discretion; and the beds of 
the nobility, which were none of the most 
seemly, had, among other curiosities of con- 
struction, the bed-posts outside the curtains ! 

Strand Theatre, April 2.—From Drury I 
went to see my wizzure permiesione friend, 
Mademoiselle Celeste, in The French Spy. In 
a scene between a French officer and the Dey 
of Algiers, the latter exclaimed to the former, 
“Instantly confess all.” The Frenchman, 
however, stood mute, with folded arms—so did 
the Dey—and so they remained such an uncon- 
scionable time, that half the audience, or rather 
spectators, indulged in a hearty laugh ; the 
other in a hearty hiss. A dead silence. Promp- 
ter, “€ Or, by our holy prophet !”.—dead silence 
continues. Prompter, (very loud) * Or, by 
our holy prophet!” — still a dead silence — 
chorus by the audience, ‘* Or, by our holy pro- 
phet!” The Dey was however determined 
the fault should at any rate be supposed to be 
the Frenchman’s, and so defied his whole hun- 
dred prompters by continuing the dialogue with 
this very connecting link, ‘‘ At midnight be it 
then!” 

Surrey, April 3.— The Surrey fairies have 
learnt to bungle from the Opera ones. In Cin- 
derella, Oberon should have changed a land- 
scape scene into a chamber scene. ‘* Behold,” 
said he to his train, ** the wonders of your 
master’s skill !’’ and lo, such a jumble of land- 
scape and chamber! The trees would not 
sink through the floor, while clouds and ceiling 
most desperately and laughably battled for the 
ascendant, nor settled the contest till near the 
end of the ensuing scene. There was after- 


wards a similar scene, or mingling of scenes, 
when a garden should have changed into a 


ball-room. When, and at what theatre will 
those fairy-agents, the» scene-shifters, have 
learnt their trade ? ; 
SS TL AR. 

VARIETIES. 


King’s Theatre. —On Wednesday evening 
Mr. Adams repeated ‘his lecture on astronomy 
to a crowded theatre: its announcement for 
repetition was received with unanimous ap- 
plause. The royal Seraphine of Mr. Green is 
an excellent accompaniment to the rising cur- 
tain. 

Earthquakes.—These awful phenomena have 
become very frequent in the north of Italy. 
Accounts state, that the people, especially in 
Modena, are in great alarm. 

Agriculture and Manufacture. — M. de La- 
martine has induced the Academy of the Sadne 
and Loire to offer a medal for the best essay on 
the question, “ To resolve the principal causes 
which render the manufacturing generally less 
happy and less moral than the agricultural 
population ; and to suggest the best means for 
augmenting the happiness and improving the 
morality of the former.” 

Penny Pubs—The new Penny Magazine is 
& very various and agreeable contemporary. 
With regard to the fuss now making about the 
lower-priced periodicals (as we shall probably 
have to take up the subject), all we shall say 
is, that, except for political and party pur- 
poses, they seem to be incapable of doing much 
mischief. In a literary point of view, they are 
most of them well worth their pence, and their 
influence is in proportion to their cost. A penn’- 
orth, or two penn’orth of criticism is a bar- 
gain; and readers ought not to require too 
much where the stake is so small. 

Kaleidoscope. In looking through Dr. 





Priestley’s observations, printed at the end of 
his work upon optics, says a correspondent, I 
find the following notice: ‘* J. E. Lentman has 
described an ingenious method by which one 
image is made to appear metamorphosed into 
another, by looking at it through a tube, fur- 
nished with different reflecting planes ; but for 
the particulars I must refer my reader to the 
Memoirs of the Imperial Academy of St. Pe- 
tersburgh, vol. iv. page 202, or to the account 
which the author there refers to as published 
by him in High Dutch, printed at Wittem- 
burgh in 1719.” I should be glad to know in 
what Dr. Brewster’s invention called a kalei- 
doscope, and for which he took out a patent, 
differs from this ? 

North London Literary and Mechanics’ In- 
stitution.—_We are glad to see these useful 
establishments making their way in every quar- 
ter. Lectures, a library, and other means of 
improvement, are about to have a local habita- 
tion on the northern side of London ; to pro- 
mote which, a meeting took place on Wednes- 
day, Mr. E. lu. Bulwer in the chair, when the 
necessary measures were agreed to for carrying 
the wishes of the inhabitants of this quarter of 
the metropolis into effect. 

Seizure of Books. —A great many packages 
of books (principally from Leipsic) which were 
on their way to the chief booksellers of Vienna, 
have been seized by order of the Austrian Go- 
vernment; it being alleged that among them 
were a number of prohibited works. This 
measure has caused great discontent. 

The March, &c.—The Queen of Ovas, in 
Madagascar, has, it is stated, founded a profes- 
sorship of chemistry, to give lectures in her 
capital,—the name of which we do not know. 

To such base uses.—The Odeon Theatre, at 
Paris, which was shut in spring last year, has 
been opened as a forage warehouse. 

Railway from London to Bristol..We un- 
derstand that able civil engineers are busily 
occupied (under the auspices of some leading 
interests) in making the necessary surveys for 
a railway, by which the metropolis may, ere 
long, be closely approximated to the Bristol 
Channel and Western Seas, and four or five 
hours will enable us to pay a morning visit to 
Bristol. The plan, in connexion with the 
Irish steam-boats, embraces the expectation 
that cattle and other Irish produce can be con- 
veyed to London within thirty-two hours from 
the time of shipment at Cork, Waterford, 
&c.; and thus, at a cheap and easy rate, 
may the market of the capital be thrown im- 
mediately open to the Irish agriculturist, to 
the great benefit, at the same time, of the Lon- 
don consumer. Liverpool, it is stated, imports 
above 7000 head of live stock per week, much 
of which is conveyed to Manchester by the 
railway; and it does seem strange that the 
metropolis has not been enabled to obtain 
similar supplies. 

M. Jouy.—The author of the Hermit of the 
Chaussé d’ Antin, and other esteemed and po- 
pular works in the drama, as well as in the 
general walks of literature, has been appointed 
librarian to the Louvre. M. Jouy is at a very 
advanced age. 

French Academy,—On the 15th instant the 
French Academy proceeded to the nomination 
of a member to replace the Abbé de Montes- 
quiou. After a sharp struggle, M. Jay was 
elected. 

University of Warsaw.—It appears by the 
statements in some of the continental journals 
that the University of Warsaw is at present in 
a sad state. The professors receive only a 





third of their salaries; and, instead of a uni- 


versity, it is become only a medical. school. 
Seals A heen placed by the orders of govern- 
ment on the public libraries, on the cabinet of 
medals, and on the collection of prints; and it 
is probable that they will all be transferred to 
Moscow. 

Population Returns of the Russian Empire 
for 1830.—The statistical tables of the state of 
the population of the empire (but only of the 
Greek religion) addressed to Synod, have just 
been published: we find in them the follow- 
ing general results :—Births of males, 951,690 ; 
females, 892,576: total, 1,844,266. Deaths 
of males, 682,709; females, 654,532: total, 
1,337,241. Excess of births, 507,025. Mar- 
riages, 349,281.—Among the year’s table of 
deaths of the male sex, we find above 1000 up- 
wards of 100 years of age, viz. : 

From 100 to 105 ---- 694] From 125 to 130 ---- 

105 -- 110 -+-- 150 
110 +» 115 +--+ 98 
115 ++ 120+++. 49 
120 -- 125...- 46 | 

Excavations at Pompeii.—Since the discovery 
of the mosaics described in one of our late Nos., 
four rooms and a kitchen have been opened, 
where a considerable number of bronze vases 
and iron utensils were found. These are very 
interesting, as they tend to initiate us in the 
domestic customs of the ancients. One of the 
chambers was filled with amphore, some of 
which are of a new and hitherto unknown 
form: they in general bear a Greek or Latin 
inscription, written in black. Several contain 
dried wine, which, liquefied with water, still 
retains its flavour. The skeleton of a female 
was found, supposed to be that of the slave en- 
trusted with the care of the kitchen. — Revue 
Encyclopédique. 

A long and disastrous Walk. — We all know 
Mathews’s joke of the Chelsea pensioner who 
could not move on when ordered by the police 
at the Lord Mayor’s show, as his timber toe had 
got fixed in a water-plug: but that there is 
nothing which fancy ¢as imagine in the world, 
not surpassed by reality, the following true nar- 
ration will shew. <A poor fellow who recently 
suffered the amputation of alimb in St. George’s 
Hospital, was turned out cured. Exhilarated 
by the open air after a long confinement, he 
sought a public house, and, we are sorry to 
say, got very drunk; in which condition he 
left it to find his way home. Unluckily for 
him, his wooden pin, like the pensioner’s, dis. 
covered an open hole in Piccadilly ; but, unlike 
the pensioner, the drink made him suppose he 
could move on, notwithstanding. He accord. 
ingly performed a revolution with his other leg 
round the fixed point or pivot, and must have 
continued at this work some time, for he ima- 
gined he had walked about five miles; till, 
alas for his perseverance! he was thrown down 
and broke his other limb. In this lamentable 
predicament he was picked up and reconveyed 
to the hospital, after an absence of less than 
twenty-four hours. 

Noble Pun.—For once the Garrick must 
yield the palm of a classical pun to the House 
of Peers. In discussing the plurality of bene- 
fices’ bill, Lord King said, ‘* The legislature 
felt great compassion for the well-paid rectors, 
but seemed to care little or nothing about the 

r curates; doubtless regulating its conduct 
y the maxim “ de minimis non curat lex!” 

A Witness.—In the account of the execution 
of three Whitefeet at Kilkenny (Times of Sa- 
turday), it is stated that they were hanged “in 
the presence of a troop of horse, 200 infantry, 
and a piece of cannon:” * no riot, however (it 
is added), was visible, and the men were executed 





in peace.” 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gasette Weekly Advertisement, No. XIV. April 7th, \888.) 
ys Months in America, by G. T. Vigne, Esq. Barrister- 


thors: with By J. Rowbotham. 

A General, Historical, and Practical Treatise upon Ele- 
mental Locomotion, by Alexander Gordon, Civil En- 
o Washington 


uitted us a fortnight since 
fons America, erin, ha feb, we believe the MS. of 


two woes one Seve — doris to the Sketch 
Book, but founded on Spanish loorish 
traditions. The title we have heard is treks of the the 


Alhambra. 
A Poem embellished with illustrations by Robert Cruik- 
shank, and called the March of Humbug. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Bibliophobia, a Sequel to Bibliomania, 
bds.; royal 8vo. 8s. Lear on Wills, Executors, 
and Administrators, 19mo. - bds.—! 's Novel- 
ist’s Library, Vol. X. Vicar af Wakefield and Sir Leunce- 
lot Greaves, fp. 6s. Open 
» 18mo. the: sewed.—A Tale of the —_—_ 


O- 
's New Testameut, with a Com- 
Faber Apostliity of fy of Trinitarlanism, 2 vols 

Rev. G. 3. aber’s 2 
oro. 268. bds. pele = Second Supplement, containing the 
Rules, &c. royal 8vo. | tg . bds.—Autobiog: biography, 

vol XXXIIL. Memoir of William Sampson, Esq. dem 

18mo. 3s. 6d. bds,; royal 18mo. 6s. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 

March, Th pe 
Thuredsy.. 28 to 30°10 
Frida’ - 23 zed ’ 


31. 
Wind variable, s.w. and N. by E. prevailing. 
Exc the 22d, 23d, and 26th, generally clear: rain 
on the ; a little snow on the morning o of the 24th. 
Rain fallen, *) of an inch. 


Thermometer. 
From 23. to 54 
cose 29, «- Sh 


ones 96. + OL 
eeee 26, «+ 63 | 30°34 
ednesday sees ++ 63. | 30-44 
Prevailing wind, NE. 

Except the Ist inst., clear, and remarkably fine. 
Edmonton. Cuarves H. ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* In giving the earl: ae 66 aoe mee, So 


this frail 

pt pent A apne v obiibensted, if you will give ta 
place in a future No. of your miscellany it may 
scene OF Oh: Samuels Shans wae have not seen it, an 
none more than the 

Beneath these stones are Iaid the bones 

Of John O’Bryen Drury, 

Who from his birth till laid in earth 


uel 
Who from his birth till laid in earth, 
Was brave, humane, and 


To ©. B.: we cannot insert poetry out of any other 
ublication. 


y We trust to find room for Garrick Club Papers, No. IX., 
on the Majors and Minors, in our next. 

Errata.—tin an Advertisement of Mr. Pickering’s, in 
our last, Vol. XXI. of the Aldine P 


demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. == 


Sesame, or the Way to| Latin, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Betrisa INSTITUTION, PALL 
MALL. The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 
the Works of British Artists, isopen daily, from Ten in the Morn- 
n | ing till Five in bay bts 
Admission, 1s. , le. 
WiLLLAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


QOcIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
The Ninth Exhibition for the Sale a of Living British 
Artists, is now open, from Ten till Seven. 
Admittance, 1s.—Catal 
EDW WARD ENTIS, Secretary. 





N IVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL.| 

The School Year is divided inte Three Terms :—the 

First commencing on the Ist of October—the Second on the 15th 
eet and the Third a Week after Easter. The Fee for each 


The School ogee bow Easter age be on Thursday, the 
wees and r onday, the 30th of April. 
oe dy em gen Fas Properties of 
iliar Objects, , Natural and Artificial—the English, 
<% and French yee amnadiy Foes mee and Modern His- 
aphys both Physica! and Political—Arithmetic—the 
Les oa of Mathematics and 


of —— Phi 
HOMA S COATES. 
|i Room, 5th April, 1832. 


PYRENEES. —Just published, a Series of 
highly finished E: vings of the most Beautiful and 
Picturesque Views in the Pyrenees; tastading the Watering- 


the meee 





The Child’s Own Book. 
Embellished with Three os - mages Price 7s. 6d, 
TREC CHILD'S OWN “BOOK. The 2d 


London : Printed for Thomas 


» Cheapside ; N. Hailes, 
ind Co. Giarge Zoutery and at 


ford Street; and R. Griffin, 


rane Little Girl's. Book. By Mrs. Child, 





Family Library 
With Views, Perens, -_ . =e of the Course of the Niger, 


NARRATIVE: "of ‘the "ADVENTURES 
and SUFFERINGS of RICHARD and JOHN LAN. 
gn heyy | their Expedition to discover the Termination of 
Niger. Forming Nos. XXVIII. XXIX. and XXX. of the 
Family Library. 
_Jobn —, nase Street. 


(ons ECTURES « concerning the Identity 
of the Patriarch Job, his Paes e Time in which he 
lived, and = Locality of the Land of U 
By the Rev. SAMUEL LYSONS, B.A. 
Exeter erie Oxon. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker; and J., G., and F. Rivington, London. 


The Rev. poeee Cattermole’s Sermons. 
‘ost Bvo. price 7s 
ERMONS soothed | in the District Church 
of St. ay Brixton 
By the Rev. RICHARD CAT TERMOLE, B.D. 
of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Printed for B. cpa > Street. 


HEAP REPOSITORY TRACTS, 








5) i deacon Mneaienopiesgnces 

ng the reat e c. rmy d 

Teka w ar. The Work is published in Nos. and 
The Drawings are executed by the 


ginal Sketches taken on the 
Engraved by WILLIAM and EDWARD FINDEN. 
= Naga 

Imperial BVO. .....0ceceesseesere 


Royal 4to. Proofs .. . ee 
Royal 4to. India Proofs..... + B48. 


*,* A few Copies have been taken off in ianpestel 4to. upon 
ndia paper, with Etchings, at 2/. 2. 

The Public wil! be supplied accordi: su be Se exter et (he 

London: Published by the Author, 9, Fitsre Fitz 
‘a the or, ‘itzroy Street, 

Square; and by Henry tt and Co. 85, Cornhill; Coln: rhe, 

Son, and Co. Pall Mail East; Moon, s, and Graves, Pall Mall 

West; and D. Walther, Brydges Street, Seema; Oliphant, Edin- 

burgh Grant and Bolton, Dublin; and Messrs » Galignani, 





RIVATE EDUCATION.—A Vacancy 
for a Pupil is now A. = s the Family of a Married 
lergyman, resident Twelve Miles fram London, the Number of 
whose Pupils is on 2 os can offer the most satisfac- 


whose Sons have 
been entrusted to him 
ieters ta be directed for the Re. A. B., to the care of Mr. 
77, Lowe: Street, London. 











FFICIAL PARLIAMENTARY useful 


DOCUMENT.—The Namber of F 
issued from the Stamp Office a all the London 
the Year 1831, was for the Supp! Ke $4 ed Daily 

Journals, Four Three-days ‘a Week, Meo 

the Goswanent t Gazette, out of which Member ke iement, 
the of the Morning Chronicle, used, for that 

and his Three Weekly Papers, 2,800,880 Bs. Clagnens shone 
consumed many more of the London Press, daily, 
three-day Seat erenreraa of Si 

had for at the London or "Reman in the pees seer 1831, having 
been 23,048,508, of which 269,850, 


138,000 more than his P ding year of 1830. 


ny 8 
‘ews ame 





Moral, T Riligious. 12mo. 5s. bound. 
Cheap Repository Tracts for Sunday Read- 


ing; to oe are added, some Prayers for Individuals and for 
Families. 


Cheap. Repository Tracts; Shorter Tracts. 

5s. bound. 
Printed. for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. pests Churchyard, 
__and Waterloo —— Pall Mal 


roved S 
A A. SYNOPSIS of ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES; or, a Comprehensive Account of the City, Reli- 
gion, Ly —t and ‘Customs of the Ancient Romans, with a Cate- 


* By JOHN ag wigs 
2d edition, 18mo. 3s. bo 
«¢ This is an excellent little book, cn ated bly adapted for 
the rom ty of all the younger students of schools. my: Arment Lite. 


a Greek Grammar, on a New and Systema- 
tic Plan, according to the Analytic Method. . = the Rev. 
Thomas Flynn, A.-M. New edition, improved, 3s. bound. 


A Latin Grammar. By the Rev. Thomas 
 « 12mo. ls. 6d. bound, 


Spelting- Book on a New Plan, containing 
all > common Words in ae Language; to which is prefixed, 
an Introduction, in Three Parts, biting,—1. The Sounds of 
the Letters. 2. The Quantities of the Syllables. 3. A Rythmi- 
cal StossiGention of Go ae = Ap oa es containing several 
A.M. 12mo. Is. 64. 

The First hree | Booka a of Livy, with English 
. By James Prendeville, Scholar of rinity College, Dub- 
tion, corrected and much improved. 12mo. bound, 


The Fourth and Fifth Books, on the same 
Plan, and by the same Author. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Select Satires of Juvenal, with a tt 
and Notes in English. By John Hawkerworth, I LL 
Hage of the |, Luxem 

: Printed for William Curry, 
and “Marshall, London; Oliver and 





MUSIC. 


ERZ and CZERNY at HALF-PRICE! 
A thors, Incading (tid Vi rz any 
a » inc! ar. 
Sheets for 2s. Czerny’s Var. on Rode’s Al 
Set of Twelve Brilliant Waltzes, 2s. 
at 2e. Herz’s Brilliant Ronde, os La Nei 
to Deree Grape Ronde C 


et Four 
ing, — 
Immense Variety of New Music of every descripti 





In prog each rts ony eee Piatesss od ee 
price 6. 5s. carefully coloured after nature, or 11. 11s. 6d. plain, 
LLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH 
OREISHALOGY:; in Two Series, viz. I. Land Birds— 


II. bet =" 
SELBY, Esq. F.R.S.E. F.L.S. M.W.S. &. 

The Bye. Series, which is already published, consists of Seven 
Parts, containing upwards of 160 Figures, and comprising all the 
British Land » down to the Order Grallatores (with the ex- 
copten of one of two Species recently discovered, and which will 











correct, atHalf-price. = = 
Messrs. Walker, 17, Seho rere 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Indige of Air. 
N ESSAY on INDIGESTION, or Morbid 
nes. of the Stomach and Bowels, asthe pregimate 
of D P Nervous Irrita- 
wily, Menea with ant meg orererg. vent, Med 
bes ; an impro e reatment, Medicinal 


prot JAMES gomemnet i. Le 

cian Extraordinary to i 

7th edition, enlarged, price Ge. 64. td. bonis. 
Also, by the same Autho 


Change of Air, or the Dia of a Philosopher 
in Pursuit of Health and - aw A il po mens the beneficial 
Infl of Bodily E: Air 











and | they will embrace the ad 
of | Piates now in the course 








3 also, an 8va. vol. of Letter-press, price 
bs “i. Bs Syevcmatically A rranged, and to be had with oF without 
e Plates 
Second Series: Water Birds. —There are 
already Ten Parts of the Water Birds published ; making in all 
190 Folio Plates, containing upwards of 196 Figures, mostly the 
size of Life. 
In the press, and shortly will be published, in ! vol. 8¥0- 
The Letter-press of the Second Series, con- 
taining the History of the Water Birds. 
At the same time will appear, : 
A Second Edition of the First Volume, with 
Additions, comprehending oe Mens of = nae fare y 
oo corsenpend © resent im 
Classification ey, Upon Which Principle the 
Seria = ‘een congas in 2 vols. 8vo. 80 constructed, 
ae is hoped —_ the letterpress n - Manual of British 
Ornithol: iption of every 
Species hi 








,. oomaeatin the ‘History , and Descrip 4 
‘erto found in Great Britain, while at the same bey 
vantage of references to the Volume 
of publication. 


W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; od ae, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green, and Longman, Lendon 


suet, 4 
ers. 
or to 
Claph: 
and c! 


Mirac 
Oxfore 

In 
into tl 
8vo. I 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Devotional Reading. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, London. 


VIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, &c. 
Cam Leap "ene ar tee the Fm ny Remy trae Bev. yo ohn 


= the Rev. C. BENSON, M.A. 

Rector of St. Philos ‘sin Yay! een L 

‘emple. 
Fourth edition, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Rn wes Difficulties. Twenty Discourses, 

ached before the University of Cambridge, for the Hulsean 
pero in the Year 1822. By thesame. 3d edition, 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons, Explanatory and Practical, on the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England, in a Series of 
Discourses. Bythe Rev. T. Waite, D.C.L., fom eon to H.R. H. 
the Duke of Gloucester. Ina thick 8v0. vol. Ui 6s. boards. 

Sermons, selected and abridged, chiefly from 
the less-known Authors, together with Translations from Bos- 

suet, N nd other celeb d French Preach- 
on Adapted generally to the pg ae =e or First Lessons; 
or to the several Seasons of the Year. By the Rev. Samuel 
Clapham, M.A. The 5th chloe, greatly. ied in 2 large 
and closely printed vols. 8vo. Evider 

A Treatise on the mj sathoegs of ‘the Scripture 
Miracles. By John a M.A. formerly of C. C. College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bo: 

Inquiry, chiefly on Principles of Religion, 
into the Nature and Discipline of Human Motives. By theSame. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The History of the Church of England. By 
J. B. S. Carwithen, B.D. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, Vicar of 
Sandhurst, Berks. Part Ist, to the Restoration of the Church 
and Monarchy in 1688. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. boards. 

The History of the Rise and Early Progress 
of Christianity; comprising an ponasey inte into its 4 Character 
and Design. 3 the Rev. Samuel Hinds, M.A. of Queen's Col- 
lege, and Vice- Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. iat 2 vols. 
8vo. price 2is. boards. ws 

Observations, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Practical, on the Canonical Scriptures. y Mary wallis. 
The 2d edition, corrected and enlarged, in 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


and Master of 





A Preparation for the Lord’s Supper, with a 
Companion to the Altar. Intended chiefly for the Use of Ladies. 
By the same. Second Edition, = a neat pocket vol. 2s. bound; 
orin a superior manner, 2s. 6d.; in black calf, 3s.; in morocco, 6s. 

The Family Book of Comman Prayer ; being 
a Selection of Collects and other nares from the Liturgy of oo 

d Churc'! a Form of Daily Devotion, 
Morning and Evening, for Peivate or Domestic Use. By the 
Thomas Gill, A.M. late Minister of Denmark Hill Cha 
18mo. price is. 6d. bound; in black sheep, or extra wi 
edges, price 2s. 





ve 
In 
black 





Record Commission. 
In 2 handsome vols. 8vo. price 30s. in cloth boards, 


N ACCOUNT of the most IMPORPANT 
PUBLIC RECORDS of GREAT BRITAIN, and the 
Publications of t the Record Commi ssioners: together with other 


an 
piled from various —— and MSR” 
By C - COOPER, Esq. 
,, London : —— for Baldwin’ and Cradock, Paternoster Row, 
e Ci for the Preservation of the 
Penne hy 


A List of the Public ‘Mecords already Printed, 
Publ ag Reduced Prices at which they are now offered to the 


om- 
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< Price 22. 6d. 
AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. I. for April 1832. 

Contents: No. 1. The Ministry—2. A téte-2-téte with Mr. Tait 
—3. The Revolation—4. On the late remarkable Silence of the 
Poet-Laureate—5. The Martinet—6. State of Magic in Egypt. 
By an E. er eee Lines by Dr. Bowring—8. The Ventila- 
tors; a last Session—9. The Spirit of the Time— 
10. The Pechler—it. z= National othe Me State of “ the 
West Country”— n Essay on Kissing—14. Slave Insurrec- 
tion in pe Sa “ house 's Dream—16. Irish Tithes; from 
the Returns eee to the Catholic Association—17. The Upper 
House —18. Son: Gertrude —19. Scottish Reform B 
20. Lay of Py Tone  Yainetrel ai. Present Aspect of Affaire — 
22. Lines written amidst the Ruins of Finchal Abbey—23. Ane 
Crouse Craw—24. Monthly Register. 

Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh; Sim - aa Marshall, 
mdon; and Joha Cumming, 


Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
Just published, being Vol. XX1X. of the above, Vol. I. of 


ISTORY of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 
(4 vols.) 

*,* The remaining Volumes of this History will be published 
on ‘the Ist of each successive Month, interrupted only by the 
Third Volume of Mackintosh’s England, which is nearly ready. 

‘ublished March |, o Chelate: British Military Commanders, 
(3 vols.) . 
London: ae and Co.; and John — 


New Publicatio: 
The following interesting Works ave been lately published by 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street :— 


EMOIRES et ROMANCES de HOR. 
TENSE, Duchesse de St. Leu, Ex-Reine de Holiande. 
In 1 vol. with a Portrait, &c. 


II. 
Private Correspondence of the Empress Jo- 
sephine, Editions in French and ren 1 vol. forming a Sup- 
plement to her Memoirs. 


The Earl of Munster’ 's Memoirs of the late 
War, 2 vols. 
IV. 


The Exquisites; or, a New Portraiture of 
Exclusive Society. A Novel, in 3 vols. 2ls. 


Vv. 
The Living and the Dead; a Series of Per. 
sonal Sketches. 2 vols. 
“« A work possessed of much interest and powers of entertain- 
ment.”—Literary Gazette. 


A Second Series of Babylon the Great ; or, 


More Men and Things in the -" Capital. 2 vols. 18s. 


F “By w. J: Parke, Esq. 
the 


Anecdote relative to heecte and its eninent ay ee during = 
last Fifty Years. 


Vit. . 
Memoirs of Women celebrated in the Writ- 
ings of Ancient and Modern Poets. By Mrs. Jameson, Author- 
ess of the “ Beauties of the Court of Charles II.” 2 vols. 


Price 3s. 6d. No. 25 of the 


AGAZINE of NATURAL HISTORY, 
and Journal of Zoolegy, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, 
d by J.C. ibuDok, F.L.S. &c. 


M usical Memoirs. 
Oboist. 








and M. 





In uniform vole. (sold separately), with Wood E E i 
price &s, each, neatly haif-bound, 


RAVELS in VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


viz. 


"6 


‘Africa Switzerland 
North America Spain 
South America Arctic Travels. 
Northern Asia 
South-eastern Asia 
South-western Asia 
European Russia 
Denmark ana'Se Sweden 
*,* These volumes have been 
Catalogue of Reward Books oe eS 1s _ 4 for Pree 
moting Christian Knowledge. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, Booksellers to the Society, 
8t. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Pleovs Pall Mall. 


Voyages in the Arctic Seas. 
2 vols. 


‘acil jo Ocean. 





ls 12mo. price 9s. boards, dedicated, ve permission, to to His Grace 
the Lord Primate of Ireland, the 2 edition, improved, of 


ASTORALIA ; a Manual of Helps for the 
Parochial Clergy, * containing a Scriptural View of the 
Clerical Daties_Prayer for the Use of the Charge Neheane of 
ofthe Chap utlines of Sermons—and Books for the Use 
e 
he Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A, 
Of St. John’s 8 Colleges Cambridge, Curate of Wr 


price 3s. 6d, No. 37 of 


Gardener’s J itgiloe, and Register 0 of Rural 
and D d by the 
London: Longman, Rees Orme, nig and id Co. 








PECIMENS of "TRAGIC CHORUSES 
m. SOPHDCLRS, Translated into English Verse. 
— Published by B. Fellowes, Ludgate Stree . 





New Novels. 
OUNTRY HOUSES. A Novel. 


By a LADY, 
11. 
A Novel. 


ul. 
A Novel. 
Iv. 
The Invasion. By the Author of the “ Col- 
legians.” 


“A work of elie great research, power, and high entertain- 


Woman's Love. 


The Jesuit. 





ington, 
and formerly Assistant-Minister of St. George’s, ‘Camberwell. — 
Printed for J.,G., and-F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
"and Waterloo Place, Pail ll Mall. 


7 the Use of Schools. 
In 12mo. price 7s. . 6d. bound, tne ak 3d edition, revised and 


EX RPTA x “VARIIS ROMANIS 
POETIS, qui in Scholis rarius leguntur, 

Martiale, 

Juvenale, 

Ausonio, 

Claudiano. 


Lucretio, 
Catullo, 


Se Baie quas 5 
Vented toot ohn Brtwak, co 
Paulino, et Vice dicto Waterloa 


ment."— 


Mr. Lodge’ s New Peerage, price 14s. bound. 
P geo and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
t this extensive Establishment the pereeel of all New 
Patlicetioas English and Foreign, may be obtained in Town or 
Country. Terms on application. 


nA, L “Ss and Darton, Gracechurch Street, | Losdéa, 


1.4 of the SAXONS. 
at EMILY TAYLOR. 
2mo. price 5s. ry on cambric. 
inte emi of the’ Woods ; or, Sketches 
with the Natural H of the 


of some 
and F, Birds. the Author of 
jettered 





cee em PL RN PN wt 
Price 5s, 64. bound and lettered, 
HE DICTATE BOOK ; being Lessons on 
Life, Men, and Mann: 
y the Rev. GEORGE HALL, M.A. 

Vicar of Tenbury, Worcestershire; Rector of Rochford, Here- 
fordshire ; and Chay lain to Lord Brcaghenn and Vaux. 

Here the path to iches, Reputation, and Happiness, | is marked 
out, and Directions for forming the Mind, the Morais, and Man- 
ners, set forth. 

New Editions of “ee bee ways J eee Books for the 


1. Souter’s Progremive | Primer, a First Book 
for Children; arranged w a pleasing and simple Plan, ascend- 
ing by easy steps, calculated to interest Children, and Zarate 
their Progress in an extraordinary degree. 6d. half-bow 


2. Souter’s First School Spelling-Book, on a 
simple and e Principle; g nearly every En- 
glish Word in common use, arranged on an “entirely New Pian, 
calculated to facilitate the Progress of Children in an uncommon 
degree. Table of Spelling is followed by an easy Reading 
Lesson, containing only such Words as are to be found in the pre- 
ceding Columns; the whole forming a useful Introduction to the 
English Language. Ie. 64. bound. 


3. Souter’s First School Reader; comprising 
a Selection of Reading Lessons, progressively arranged, by means 
of which the Seholar is led, by gradual and lar steps, to the 
Reading of English. The Lessons are suited to the capacity of 
san and ab tear af penpants calculated to interest as well as to 





J. » Senter, School Libeary, 78; St. Paul's. 
Flowers and Fruits. 
The caning 8 i useful ron connected with Planting and 
of the Public at this 
Season ofthe Year, and Ad ry be had of Messrs. Colburn and 
tley, New Burlington Street, and of all Booksellers. 


> . 

HE FLORIST’S MANUAL; or, Rules 

for the tog ae of a Gay Flower-Garden. Curious 

Facts of Bulbous Plants, &c. the 

Culture of the Uso Lily, &c.; Son a Catalogue of Plants as 

they appear in each ew and improved edition, with 
6 coloured Plates, 5s. 6d. 


Phillips's Coinpahion ‘for the Orchard, or an 
Historical and Botanical Account of Fruits Cultivated in Great 
Britain; with important Directions for their Improvement, and 
New Methods of arding and Ripening them, so as to insure 
their enjoyment in all Seasons. A new and improved edit. 8vo. 7s. 








Ill. 

Phillips’s Companion for the Kitchen-Garden, 
or History of a Cultivated in Great Britain, on the same 
— e "the preceding. A new and improved edition, in 2 vols. 
only 

IV. 


A ‘Discourse on Forest Trees and the Pro- 
Ia voi. of Timber, by the celebrated John Evelyn, A new edit. 
n2 iy 3 Ato. beeen ed with 46 Plates, 3/. 3s. 

gent perusal of this noble work may animate our no- 
bility. a a gentry to improve their estates by the never-failing 
method therein recommend: All 8, indeed, who are 
pte of land, may find infinite delight ass well as profit in this 
ook.” 





ournal of a Naturalist, post 8vo. 
G SSANINGS NATURAL HISTORY, 
with a Recollec 
EDWARD J JESSE, » Esq. a 
To en Dera added, Maxim hf ~ hy and Hint for an. ‘Angler. 
John Murray, Albemarl ie S 








HE PROVINCE "of. J (URISPRUDENCE 
DEFINED. 
By JOHN AUSTIN, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

« I have stated in the beginning of my preface, that the six 
lectures or essays com: the following treatise, are made out 
of ten lectures which I delivered at the niversity of London. 
These (I may we to add) were heard with some an 


appre robation, I submit them in their present p. to wy th 


a larger public.” —Preface. 
a John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








On the 31st of March was eee price 6s. 
the Twenty-Second No. 


HE BRITISH CRITIC__QUARTERLY 


pear eae REVIEW—and ECCLESIASTICAL 


RECOR 

r saad —Theological Library; Le Bas’ Life of Wiclif—Life 
and Writings of Ar on Dauben: ate Church and its En- 
dowments; Dealtry’s Charge and Hale’ s and its 
Historical Scenes—Bishop of Chester's Exposition of the Gesnels 
of St. Matthew and Mark—Divine Visitations— ron 

» Se the Carthaginians, &c 
8S! ermons; Burton, Bradley, palita, 
a wea we and Benson State of the Dioceses in England 
ani et 
Printed for for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. ae Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 


— Blunt's 





INTS to a CLERGYMAN’S W WIFE ; 
or, Female Parochial —— practically illustrated. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. 4s 
“ She hath done what she could.” 
London: Holdsworth and Ball, 18, wt Paul's Churchyard. 
Of whom may be h: 

Memoirs of John Frederic ‘Oberlin, Pastor 
of Waldbach, in the Ban dela Roche. Compiled from Authentic 
Sources, chiefly in French and German. edit. with a Portrait 
and Vignette, mo, pri 1 
«* No man has left behind him a more remarkable example in 
his station than Oberlin. But it is more es ly to the Then os 
that these Memoirs hold forth a beautiful example. The, 
in them what Oberlin effected under greater difficulties than ode 





invresting Bri 
the * “ Wild Garland,” &c. With 1 Plates price 6s. in | 
cambric; or with Plates coloured, price 9s. 


fay te meet with in Great ee 


—guartety Review, No. 98. 


any where in Ireland.’ 
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The latest Work on Spain. 
PAIN in_ 1830. In 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 
By HENRY D. INGLIS. 
This work, 


the latest the Peninsula, at 
| peoed s0 fall st polttizal fn interest, 
ing 





tains, besides an irene 
ve, a view of social snsainn. bes by the Moe ly 
»* the correct and most ample yet publ. renee ia any 
3” a view ofthe state of by the Athe- 
prayer “highly interesting and very impartially written ;” rd 
pe a ‘a variety of information, d r mated by the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine, “ sound, uable, curious.” 
Whit take, reaches an and sae Ave Maria Lane. 
By the 
Walks through many Lands. 2d 


con All ‘leasing, and always interesting.” —Atheneum. 











In 8v0. with a Plan o the Battle of Albuera, price 9s. boards, 
URTHER STRICTURES on thoes parte 

Ni Hi: of on ‘eningalar War whic’ 
relate tothe Military i otona ond Gan uct of General Lord Vis- 
count Beresford, G.C.B. &c. &c. ee “re 3 which is added, a Re- 
port of the Operations in the Alem: and Spanish Estremadura, 
one the Campaigns of 1811, by ajor-General Sir Benjamin 
D’'Urban 


London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, 
Strictares on certain Passages of Lieut.-Col. 


« & the Peninsular War which relate to the 
and Conduct of Genera! Lord Viscount Beres- 
sewed. 


Ni 
Mehtery Oy 


ford, 8v0. mod. 8 





Economical Volume of light Reading. 
Price 6d. bound 


10s. 6d. " Ar 
NECDOTE LIBRARY; containing 
* above 3000 separate Articles of Literary, Historical, 
phical, and aa Anecdotes, on every subject of 
ie Printed fos for Sir Richard Phillips and Co. 
Of whom may also be had, 
Vocal Library ; consisting of T'wo Thousand 


Handsomely printed, in 1 vol. post 8vo. dedicated to 
Samuel 


ers, . 
Oo EM S. 
B Aeon CULLEN Lt aa an American. 
atied WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. 

« Bryant’s wate leasaiais in a tender pensiveness, a moral me- 
lancholy, breathing — all his contemplations, dreams, and 
reveries, even such as in the main are glad; and giving assurance 
of a pure spirit, benevolent to all living creatures, and habitually 
pious inthe felt omnipresence of the Creator, rm poetry over- 
flows with natural religion.” Blac 's Magazine 
Pitan America may glory in the name of Bryaat.”. —Metropolitan 

azine. 

vg Printed for J. Andrews, Wis New Bent Street. 








New Work by the Author of Darnley,” Se. 
‘n 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE LIVES and EXPLOITS of 
CELEBRATED MILITARY COMMANDERS. 
By the Author of ** De l’Orme,” ‘ Philip ‘an ent &c. 
Including Henry V. of England—John, Duke of Bedford— 
Gonzalves de Cordova—-Ferdinand, Duke of Alva—Oliver Crom- 
well—The Great Condé—General Monk, Duke of Albemarle— 
Marshal Turenne—The Duke of Marlborough—Prince Eugene of 
Wake. he Ear! of Peterborough—Marquess of Granby—Genera! 
Wol: 
«“ A more interesting series of memoirs could not be 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


French and E; 
ORKS "of VISCOUNT CHATEAU. 


gh wr 
1. Travels j in duly and America, 2 vols. 18s, 


« We rec * Travels’ the elegant and 
we of «Ktate, bie fe fervid imagination and vivid descrip, 
hed 


2. Celuta; or, the Natchez. An Indian 
**. Pda. vols. small 8vo. > ate French, 18s. 
ere are scenes portraits in this romance which 
wee of genius has ‘cuquiaively touched, and which will fami 
ame and favour of no trivial description.” 12 val Chronicle, 
3. Travels in the Holy Land, 2 vols. 


4. On the Revolutions of Empires. 8vo. 8s. 


5. The Spirit of Christianity, 3 vols. 8vo. 
ale. Ditto, French, 

« The greatest — wt this writer is his ‘ Spirit of Christianity,’ 

—a work of herp ayaa wee af and splendid eloquence, in which 

he has enlisted in the religion all the — of know. 

ay of ages.”. Magazine, 

Neary Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Stren. 





New Tragedy, 





to the curiosity of readers; inasmuch as in the lives of such men, 
romantic adventure of on most exciting kind co-exists with the 
sternest truth.”—Courier. 


Il. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, . 
Captain Frankland’s Travels in Russia and 
Sweden, in 1830, 31. 

«« Few travellers have had such opportunity of describing real 
life in Russia as this officer. ‘To tourists about to pursue the same 
road, we do not know a more useful or better guide-book than 
that of Capt. Frankland.”—Morning Post. 


Ill. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with View of the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, 
Letters from the North of Europe. By 
C. B. Elliott, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. 
«* The author’s adventures in Norway are particularly worthy 
of attention. That be country never had a better historian, 





of the most standard and ot poche English, and One I 
h Songs, 10s. 6d. 
Laughing Philosopher; consisting of the 
Collection ever made of on. Mot Puns, and highly 
humorous Compositions in Prose and Vi erse, 0s. 6d. 
Scotsman’s Uasrary 3 $ “consisting of many 
Thousand curious A’ il of Sc 
Personal History, 10s. x" “bound. 











In 2 vols. 8vo. with Nine Maps price 11. 8s. dedicated, 
by permission, to His Majesty, 
RITISH AMERICA. 
By JOHN M‘GREGOR, Esq. 
‘e® This Work containsfull and accurate Sketches of the 
Climate, Soil, Natural Productions, Cestmnerce, &c. of New- 
foundland, Prince Edward oe, Bove 5 Scotia, 


e of a ‘ Picture of Bri- 
iS» moe in its informa- 


rson of experience, and 
is illustrated | by 


nine very use- 
ie. 
manual! for emigrants to the British possessions in Ame- 
rica, pep ee is superior to all others we have yh 
but a practical man derives 
ions of others, but from what he has 


has written a Timah salty as well as a highly 
valuable a It eome 7 k Ares a 
allowanees, while wothing is ~ gee every thing is freely 
commented '— Sun, March 15. 

“ This is a valuablework. It is the production ofa gentleman 
of pr: a who lived long in the 
land. of which he writes.”—Athena@um, March 3. 

« Ie will be seen that this is a work of no ordinary merit, and 
being on a one in which all intelligent Englishmen should 

an immediate, » and national interest, 
ve perusal.” —Literary Guardian, 





to 
we trust it will moet with oxi 
March 10. 
Printed ons William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 





New Religious Books for gorret Reading. 
bac in the course bli d in uniform 
vols. price 6s. ds. each, (wie dedi- 
by permission, to 





the Lord Bishop of aoe 


HE THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, con- 
taining a Series fei en Works in Divinity, ont Eccle- 
Fe Vaca ced oats when comeieted, « digened 
. —. and Ecclesiastical Knowledge. 
‘en. ARCHDEACON LYALL, M.A. 
Thaker, RUGH onan ——s B.D. 


The Life of Wiclif, By By Charles Webb Le 


Consistency at the whole. Scheme of 
Revelation with: itself, and with Human Reason. By P. N. 
> 


The B Histor y ofthe Inqnisition. By Joseph 


the L Life « of Luther. By Hugh James Rose, 
B.D. 
The History of the Principal Councils. By 
JH. ery a pe 
for J., way. Ra F. Rivington 





} Editors. 


eat Me oe poe Churchyard, 


and few h 1 to the arduous undertaking of its real 
inspection.”—Morning 5 Post. 


IV. 
3d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. Fin 
‘inden, 
Beechey’s Voyage’ of Discovery to the Paci- 
fic; fokming the Completion of the Polar Voyages undertaken 
by order of the British Government. 
«« The most interesting of the whole series of expeditions to the 
North Pole.”—Quarterly Review. 


Plates, d 


5 





Vv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. containing the whole 4 vols. of the Paris edition, 
with 2 Portraits, 
Mémoires de Madame Junot, (Duchess of 
Abrantes). 
«* We recommend these volumes to attention.”—Quarterly Re- 


Henry Colburn and Ricfiard Bentley, New Burlington Street- 





The following very =i: ag naee been lately published by 
Messrs. Colburn and New Burlington Street :— 
NEW SYSTEM of PRACTICAL 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, formed from the Private 
Communications of Persons of Experience ; with Estimates of 
Household Expenses, adapted to He ge 4 every description. 
4th edition, in 1 closely printed vol. 6: 
The rapid sale of this Work manifests the high opinion enter- 
tained of its merits. There is scarcely a oT subject connected 
with Housekeeping, from the care of the Library down to the 
Management of the eee which is not treated of. 


The Horse and Cartlage Oracle, edited by 
Dr. Kitchiner. A work full of knowledge and instruction re- 
lative to the Expenses connected with the Keeping and Hiring 

of E of ever. iption, and which, in the words of the 
Reviewer, “ will serve to enlighten many people who are the 
prey of their Coachmen and erg Stable Keepers.” Small 8vo. 
price 7s. Gd. 


Dr. Kitchiner’s Traveller's Oracle, or Maxims 
for Locomotion. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
** We recommend the Traveller’s Oracle as a very amusing and 
instructive publication. ae 








ary clott 
CELTA NOVEL LE MORALI di 
SOAVE, with Interlineal Translation. Adapted to the 
Systems of Hamilton or Jacotot. 
Published by J. Souter, Schoo! Library, 73, St. Paul’s 
hurchyard. 
Of whom may be had, 
In a few days, adapted to the same Systems, 
1. Elisabeth ; ou, les Exiles de Sibérie. 
2. The Three First Books of Telemachus. 
3. New and Entertaining Dialogues. By 
J. F. Gerrard. 4s. 
4. French Exercises, as recommended by 


M. Jacket: being Part of Miss Edgeworth’s “* Frank.” Frenc 
and English. le. 6d. 





In 8vo. with Plates, 10s. boards 


ITHOTRITY and LITHOTOMY 
COMPARED. 
By THOMAS KING, M.D. M.R.C.S. 

Surgeon to His Excellency the French Ambassador, Lecturer 
on Surgery, Ex-Eléve de Premiére Classe de 1’Ecole Pratique, 
and Leary! House Surgeon to the Hotel Dieu in Paris. 

his Work contains a Description of the Urinary Ap; tus, 
and of all the Operations now adopted in the Treatment of Stone ; 
the Surgical Anatomy of the Perinwexum and Supra-pubic Region ; 
and Remarks on the Causes and General Treatment of Gravel 





and Stone. 
London: Longman; Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, ard Co. 


ig Notes on eee Ireland, inscribed to 
. 'T. Coleridge, Esq. 
In 8vo. maemo Ten boards, price 5s. 


HE DRUID; > in Five: Acts, 
With Notes on 3 ne and Early History of 


By THOMAS CROMWELL, 
Author of “‘ Oliver Cromwell and his Times,” &e. 

“ This production was written as Jong omace as 1820, and was 
then warmly —— by Mr. Coleridge. a ot. 

« The plot is well chosen; the Sraeaseien of the more import- 
ant characters bold and original; the versification flowing and 
harmonious. Mr. Coeiars. aratehle opinion of it in M8, 

a dozen years ago, is a proof of Mr. Cromweil’s more than Hora- 
tian modesty and judiciousness. Some valuable notes form a 
useful appendix to the drama.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

“* This work will be perused with considerable pleasure.”— 


Mes olitan, 
rah ead ogg merit. The notes are cu- 


e have 
ste and valuable.”—; 

“ Mr. Cromwell hes inca much incident and variety into 
his scenes, and considerable information into his notes. He isa 
man ofindustry and eee hee, Gazette. 

he author 
small share of poetic power. 
the original work.” —Athenew 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 


Ireland. 





d taste, and no 
“ee mies are more valuable than 





omens, 25 by pres ioe of His ee Sorty- 


GERMONS on 1 CHRISTIAN DUTIES. 
By the Rev. MONTAGU JOHN WYNYARD, B.D. 
Rector of St. Martin’s and West Rounton, in the County 
Printed ford ua = L it Hon. the Ear! o: 
n or +p an vington, St. Paul's Churehjt ard 
"and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. pe 


Uniform with the Waverley Novels, 

BYPON'S LIFE and WORKS, Vol. 1v, 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. wid 
Ht0r¥ of the SEVEN CHURCHES 
dices of the Churches of Tr les, TMisemie Coenen, Vineepone 
Lyons, and Vienne; designed to shew the Fulfilment of Scrip- 
ture Prophecy. 

By. the Rev. T; MILNER, A.M. 


ice 128. 
London: Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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HE OFFICER’ 3 “MAN UAL; Military 
Maxims of Napeteen, Translated —_ the French, 
By COLONEL D'AGUILA 
Deputy Adjutant- “Gen to the Troo’ sare in Treland. 
Dublin, Richard Milliken and Son; London, J. Egerton, Mili- 
— Library, Whitehall; and Longman and Co. 39, Paternoster 
We 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


ae rton’s Peeseeeen Returns. 
ULATION « |, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
HE POPUL TION of every PLACE in 
GREAT my according to the Returns made to 
Parliament in 1831, together with the Annual Value of Real 
perty, as Assessed in 1815; the whole arranged in strict Alphabe- 


tical Order. 
B tee GORTON, 
Editor of the Topogray Il Dictionary. 
Mics ect “Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


THE MAID of ELVAR, a Poem, in 
Twelve Parts. 
sup pal EOS: wy 
ust pu n 8 10. price 10s. " 
Selections from the Prose and Poetical ical W orks 
of Robert Southey, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 





LONDON: Published A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GazeirE 0} OFFICE, 7, Wellington sere 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, ‘ 

also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange; * 

oug! laria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A- . 
ge Smith and ay D. Robertson, and Atkinson 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dudlin.—Agent Jf 
America, O. Rich, 12, ed “Lion Square, London. 
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J. MOYES; 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square- 





